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survey of the linguistic literature on this group of Cushitic 
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1. NOMENCLATURE 


'Agaw ' is the term used for a number of closely related Cushitic languages. In current classi- 
fications, Agaw is represented as the only member of, thus identical with, the Central Cushitic 
group . 

1.1 Agaw 

This is the general term used for the whole group, borrowed from Amharic agau). In the liter- 
ature, it has also been spelled Agau, (French agaou ) , Agow, Agew. It corresponds to the self- 
designation of the South-Western group of Agaws (speakers of Kunfal and Awngi) , the others call 
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themselves by the names listed below. 1 The modem Awngi version of this name is awZ, but in 
the last century Beke (1845:40) still transcribed A ghagha (gh= y) for 'Agaw-land', today aivdyo 
with the ending -y o 'house, home'. 2 It is thus reasonable to reconstruct ay v Z or older og"!, 
which would explain the Amharic form with a velar and a labial: agaw. The earliest occurrence 
of this name is from 525 AD by the Greek traveller Cosmas (see Conti Rossini 1904:183, fn.l). 

The 11th century dynasty of Ethiopian rules of Agaw descent (from Lasta) is known under the 
name of z ag w e, analysable into zd- North-Ethiopic 'of' + ag v e 'Agaw', used in the area where 
'Agaw' would no more be a self-designation today. 

It may be hazardous to propose an etymology for this name. Bruce's ag-oha 'shepherds of the 
river' (fn. 2) was rightly rejected by Beke (1845:90-1) and Beinisch (1884, 1:5). Let me 
only list a few words of Awngi that bear a reasonable phonetic resemblance: ay- 'to be', 
aql 'man', dq- 'to know'. 3 

1.2. Bilin 

Also spelled Bilen, also known as Bogos. The etymology of bltin (self-designation bdtin, 
Tigrinya bolen) is unknown. According to Reinisch (1882:9), bogoi is a Tigre word meaning 
'warrior, conqueror'. The Bilin or Northern Agaw are divided into two main groups: Bet Taq"e h 
and Bet TaAqe. Bet is Semitic for 'house'. Taq“ e, more exactly Ta‘ > a.q' l e, and Taxqe sound 
quite similar. It may be that originally these two words were isoglosses distinguishing the 
two groups. 5 What could then their meanings be? 6 

Of all the Agaw idioms, only Awngi, and possibly Xamta, have a prefix-based verbal conjugation 
(4. 2. 3. 1.1.), the rest use suffixes only (4. 2. 3. 1.2.). Yet most scholars agree that the prefix- 
conjugations are archaic and must have disappeared in most instances. Now, in Awngi taqe 
means 'you (sg.) know'. Since 'Do you know Agaw?' is the most natural conversation-opener, 
the expression for 'you know' could be a very convenient isogloss for practical distinction. 

Thus, ta' ? aq u e may just be a very old form for 'you know', still prefix-conjugated, possibly 
used in the group called Bet Taq”e. What could then explain the A in taAqe? Very interest: 
ingly, while aq/ax is the pan-Agaw root for 'know', Xamir, the closest relative of Bilin, 
uses the root a) teq . 1 Bet Tarqe is the southern group and is thus geographically closer to 
Xamir. In this light, it is quite probable that their ancient expression for 'you know' was 
taAqe, with a prefixal t- . Modem Bilin has aA ?- for 'know' ( q -» ?) . 


l A term for 'Agaw' referring to their relatives or to their ancestral group, is found also 
in the other languages: Bilin agau (Reinisch 1887:20), Xamta agdu or ago, Kemant agaiMwd. 

2 Cf. also Bruce's A goha which Beke (ibid.) rightly attributes to the imperfect transcrip- 
tion of the y sound by Bruce's scribes. 

3 The latter two may be related, cf. homo iaptem . Amharic has awaqi, literally 'knower' 
for 'adult'. 

4 Reinisch (1887:345) suggested that Takue was a mistaken notation by W. Munzinger for 
Ta?a-quA 'sons of Ta?a , but Conti Rossini (1907:332) also gives ta^aque which corroborates 
the final -e. 

5 Like the Muxar distinguish between an and-bet and an debt- bet according to the pronoun ' I ' 
the speakers of the dialects respectively use. 

6 Naturally, there is a tradition claiming that the ancestor of the tribe was called Taq K e. 

7 Probably etymologically related to a verb 'observe, see' found in Galla and Somali. Cf. 
Saho Zdtg 'know'. 
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1.3. k/x-V-m 

There are several self-designations containing this syllable: the xamta (of Abergelle), the 
xamir (of Lasta and Wag) and the kemant. This root was tentatively explained by Reinisch 
(1884, 1:5, fn. 4) as coming from fcam 'possession, wealth, cattle', i.e. ' cattle- owners ' or 
'cattle-raisers' (cf. Conti Rossini 1912:21, fn. 1). The correspondence t ~ A for the first 
two is quite regular (4.0.2.) ,— this may be an old collective- feminine ending, -ant is the 
active participle suffix (4. 2. 3. 5. 2.). 8 

Bruce's Tcheratz-Agaw (cxA.ac.a-ag aw in Bruce MS) is the same as Xamir, more specifically the 
dialect of Wag (cf. Salt 1814:351, Beke 1849:269). There has been some confusion regarding 
the use of the terms "Xamta " and " Xamir." Bender (1971:226) employs the term " Xamta " for 
what is known as Xamir. Beke (1849:269) already recognized that XamtLrja is the same as his 
HhrnaAa and d'Abbadie (1841:390) signalled that the speakers of Lasta Agaw call their country 
HamAa or Hrnta and their language kamtonga. Here we shall continue to use the name "Xamir" 
for the dialect of Lasta and Wag, and reserve "Xamta" for the Agaw of Abergelle. 

1 .4. Quara/Falasha 

The two terms refer to the same Judaizing people. "Quara"is h" axa in Agaw (Tubiana 1957:204, 
fn. 1) which weakens Alaqa Tayya's etymology for this name: k v axa 'sun' (1914 E.E.:38). 9 
"Falasha" (fidtaXa) has been explained as coming from the Ge'ez word faataA yan 'emigrants', re- 
ferring to the alleged Canaanite origin of this people. Though the phonetic correspondence 
{^aiala/ i'diaAi (sg.) is satisfactory, one cannot help noticing the similarity k v oa ~ j (o£. 10 
Thus, the Ge'ez etymology may just be another instance of popular etymology. Note further 
that the language of the Quara is In" aA.aA a with the ending -ia (Reinisch 1885, 1:106-7), which 
makes the resemblance with {yaJLala even more striking. The Falasha are also known under the 
name Kayla (derogatory according to Bender 1971:220), though for some authors the Kayla are 
a separate branch of Falashas. D'Abbadie explained the term as meaning 'he does not cross' 
(Conti Rossini 1912:23, fn. 1), since they do not cross rivers on the Sabbath. 

1.5. Awiya-Damot = Awngi 

"Awiya"is as gross a misnomer as calling the language of this survey "Englishman". The term 
awZya means in Awngi 'male Agaw person', literally 'son of Agaw'. "Damot" is the name of a 
province where Agaw used to be spoken. In Hetzron 1969, I introduced the obvious name 
"Southern Agaw" for both (since they are not distinct entities). Following the preference 
recently displayed by several authors, the term "Awngi" (for 'Agaw language from aw(Z) 

"Agaw" + -rye the suffix used for names of languages) is used below, though the term "Southern 
Agaw" is still retained for the speakers. 


8 The popular etymology of Kemant is Ge'ez kdma ant'd 'like you', the answer supposedly 
given by the secretive Kemants when asked by others: 'Of what religion you are?' (Conti 
Rossini, 1912:21). Note that in Amharic their name is Qamant, with an initial emphatic 
consonant, not with k - , which invalidates this etymology, Another popular etymology by 
Falashas, even more improbable, is mentioned by Conti Rossini (1912:21, fn. 1): the 
Agaw expression kamagau-toku 'he returned without profit', a sarcastic characterization 
of the Kemant religion by the Falasha. 

9 It is a remarkable coincidence that the Awngi word for "Agaw": awZ, also displays similarity 
with the word 'sun': awa, cf. Saltarelli MS. However, the reconstruction of the older 
form of awZ as ay w Z seems to me more convincing. 

10 Xamir has one example that may be an instance of h"~(5 alternation : and both 

meaning 'child'. Reinisch (1884, II.18[332]) suggested that IzicnJa contains the singula- 
tive ending -A a (see 4.2.1. below), but such an ^ending should disappear in the plural, 
and 'children' is tz^Znt with the A, cf. gawetAd 'coward', with the singulative -Aa, 
plural: gawxt. The short vocative form tc^d should then be the result of an abbreviation. 
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A short survey of the Agaw languages is found in Conti Rossini 1912 (25-34). The geographic 
distribution of the Agaw was summed up by J. Tubiana (1957) . It is more than probable that 
they originally constituted a territorial continuum, broken up mainly by the Semitization of 
the population, and also by migrations. Beke (1845:91) considers them ''the representatives 
of the original inhabitants of Abyssinia." The northernmost group, Bilin, may not be autoch- 
thonous, but reached its present habitat through migration from the South, from the Lasta 
region. This is Reinisch's conclusion (1882:9) based on the great similarity between Bilin 
and Xamir. Conti Rossini (1912:26) estimated their migration to have taken place at the turn 
of the lOth-llth centuries. Yet it is possible that Northern Ethiopia had also been inhabited 
by some branches of Agaw that disappeared (got assimilated) after the Semitic immigration, 
witness the traces of Agaw influence on the oldest documented Ethiopian Semitic language: 

Ge'ez (see Hetzron -in pn.e.p.) . Among the Southern Agaw there is also an oral tradition about 
their having come from Soqota (Lasta) , but such a claim is not substantiated by linguistic 
facts (cf. Conti Rossini 1905 : 122 [20] ) . 

Slightly modifying Conti Rossini's division (1912:25-6), Tubiana recognizes four major geo- 
graphic groups, with a question-marked fifth. This is not a genetic classification of the 
various Agaw languages (see 4.0.2. below). The estimates for number of speakers are taken 
from Bender 1971. 

A. northern agaw, the Bilin in Western Eritrea, in the region of Keren. The speakers, at 
least 32,000, are all Tigre-Agaw bilinguals. The northern subgroup is called Bet Taqm or 
Hathal, and the southern one Bet Ta/iqe. or Bogo-&(see 1.2. above and Conti Rossini 1907:332ff). 

B. eastern agaw, with Xamta of Abergelle, Northern Xamir of Wag and Southern Xamir of Soqota 
(Lasta). They are also bilinguals, also speaking Tigrinya (Xamta) and Amharic (Xamir). 

There may be 5,000 speakers altogether, but it is not certain that there are any Xamta speakers 
left today. 

C. southern agaw spoken in the province of Agawmadar and Matakkal, and recently extinct in 
the province of Damot. It comprises about 50,000 speakers, but it is rapidly yielding to 
Amharic, especially along the Debre-Marqos - Bahr Dar highway. The language has been mis- 
called Awiya, unnecessarily distinguished from the Agaw of Damot. In the present study, it 
is called Awngi. 

D. western agaw, with Quara, the original language of the Judaizing Falasha (today most, if 
not all, of them speak Amharic), and with Kemant, spoken by at least 17,000 people. The Kunfal, 
who live in the lowlands south of Quara (Simoons 1960:22, 43-5; Cowley 1971), geographically 
also belong here, but linguistically they are closer to Awngi. 

E. semien. Tubiana (1957:299-301) and Simoons (1960:22, 42-3) report the existence of Agaw 
in this region, in Sahalla, but no research has been done on this group. Simoons considers 
them "simply an extension into the Northwest of a larger Agaw group which is centered in the 
provinces to the east.” 

What makes Agaw important beyond the interest one ought to have in any human language is that 
it most probably constitutes the most significant substratum of the Ethiopian Semitic 
languages (Hetzron, -in p/iep.). 


3. STUDIES ON AGAW 

In this section, I am listing only linguistic studies in Agaw, though some of the works 
mentioned also contain historical information. 
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Probably the first European to speak Agaw (namely Awngi) was the Italian missionary Fr. 

a. de angelis (+1622, see Conti Rossini 1912:32). The first attestation of an Agaw word is in 

ludolph 1681, 1.15: y-guya 'my lord'. 


The oldest documents of Agaw are the still unpublished translations of the Songs of Solomon, 
commissioned by the Scottish traveller James bruce around 1770 (Bruce MS) . He had the text 
translated from Ge'ez to Amharic, and from Amharic to Gafat (the only version this far pub- 
lished), Galla, and three Agaw tongues: Falasha, Damot-Agaw (Awngi) and Ciraca (Tcheratz = 
Northern Xamir) . The selection of this specific poetic text with major philological diffi- 
culties was quite infelicitous. I have read only the Damot-Agaw text, but I can report that 
this version is very poor indeed. The translator rendered word by word, with complete dis- 
regard for Agaw syntax, and seemingly did not understand many passages. Bruce also collected 
a comparative vocabulary of 192 words in these languages. 

The Appendix of salt 1814 contains word lists of various Ethiopian languages. One of them 
is Agaw, namely Xamir. beke 1845 contains vocabularies of 13 languages. The first three 
are Agaw: Xamir (Hhamara or Agau of Waag) , Falasha and Awngi (Agawi or Agau of Agaumider) . 
Beke 1849 is a presentation of the Ethiopian languages including Agaw, as a supplement to a 
"Report on the Languages of Africa made by Dr. Latham to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at the Meeting at Oxford in 1847." He coordinates his presentation 
with those of A. d'Abbadie and J. Bruce, sapeto 1857 includes a vocabulary of Bilin (Bogos) 
in its Appendix. I was unable to locate flad 1866 which is reported to contain "an outline 
of the elements and a vocabulary of the Falasha language." 


WALDMEIER 1868 consists of a sixteen-page German-Awngi word list and nine pages of grammar: 
the conjugation of the verbs inkja.vu.ngi (—onfcanaq) 'love' and kaiingi (~feoiou) 'g°'> a list 
of prepositions, numerals, personal and demonstrative pronouns, and declension of nouns. 
Typically, he listed only four cases, Norn., Gen., Dat., and Acc. , those found in German. 

Since the pronoun rji (his zngi) means either 'he' or 'she', he did not notice the gender- 
distinction in Sg. 3. verbs. His ana for 'she' is nothing but the feminine demonstrative pro- 
noun 'that (one) . His "passive" is in reality the Sg.3m. active verb with object suffixes. 
This was already pointed out by pott in his detailed 1869 review of Waldmeier 1869. As a 
sequel to Pott's review article, praetorius (1869) offered observations of a comparative 
nature, establishing the "Hamitic' (i.e. Cushitic) nature of Agaw, mainly on the basis of 
Galla . 

d'abbadie 1841 is a sketch of Xamir with structural comparison with Basque. D'Abbadie 1872 is 
another attempt at establishing the existence of Cushitic as a group. He called it "the 
languages of Kam" on the basis of the name of the language he studied first: Kamtiga, 11 com- 
posed of feam + tiga 'tongue'. His sixteen typological criteria for classifying a language as 
Cushitic are very reasonable (e.g. special negative forms for verbs, use of causative and 
double causative, composite verbs, etc.). 

Interested in the "Black Jews of Ethiopia," Joseph halevy (1873) made an investigation of 
the language of the Falasha in Dembia. His publication contains an introduction to the 
Semitic languages of Ethiopia, a comparative table of words and phrases in Bilin and Falasha 
(mainly of Dembia, sometimes also Quara) showing the relationship between them, a grammatical 
sketch, some texts, and a note on the position of Agaw in the "large family of languages also 
comprising Egyptian, Berber, Hausa and Beja" [my translation, R.H.], i.e. Afroasiatic. 

Halevy 's work is the first important descriptive piece on Agaw. Halevy 1911 contains Falasha 
prayers, mainly in Ge'ez, but some passages are in a language that looks like Agaw (it con- 
tains the word adana 'Lord' and the case -ending -Li), but could not be deciphered by the best 
specialist of Quara: Leo Reinisch (see his letter in Halevy 1911:219). 


“D'Abbadie uses italics for special sounds. Thus, kamtiga can be considered an adequate 
transcription of xamtina, the name of their language used by the Xamir. 
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cust 1883 mentions Bilin (1.127-8) and Agau (all the other Agaw tongues, 1.131-5) in his 
summary of the Modem Languages of Africa. He used only second-hand material, but managed 
to sum up the data available at that time efficiently, schweinfurt 1893 lists plant-names 
in Ethiopian languages, including Bilin and Xamir. 

The most important figure in Agaw studies is doubtless the Viennese scholar leo reinisch. 

Under his direction, the Gospel of St. Mark was translated first from Amharic to Bilin (St. 

Mark 1882), then from Bilin to Falasha (St. Mark 1885), both editions printed in Ethiopian 
characters . 

Reinisch studied Bilin the most intensively. His BTLZn-Spao.che (1882) contains a short his- 
torical introduction and a detailed grammar, followed by sample texts. It is based on his 
own fieldwork from 1876 on. In 1883 he published a volume of Bilin texts, and in 1887 a Bilin- 
German dictionary. In 1884, he came forward with his second description of an Agaw tongue: 
Xamir, also based on fieldwork. This description also contains extensive comparisons with 
Bilin. The first volume is a grammar, the second texts and a vocabulary (Xamir-German) . The 
third major contribution of Reinisch to Agaw studies appeared in 1885 — Quara, partly based 
on second-hand material (texts in Ethiopian characters) and partly on direct personal research. 
The first volume is a grammar, the second one has the texts and a Quara-German vocabulary, and 
the third one a German-Quara word list. 

In his 1909 book on personal pronouns and verb inflection in Hamito-Semitic (Afroasiatic ) , 
Reinisch used a great deal of Agaw material. Most of his reconstructions do not withstand 
modem criticism. 

bertin (1885:72-6) described the Agaw pronominal system and compared it with Akkadian. 

In meinhof 1912, Beja and Somali represent Cushitic, but in the general introduction (1-30) 
Bilin and Xamir are well represented, drawn from Reinisch 's publications. 

The second important personality in Agaw linguistic research was c. conti rossini. In 1904 he 
published a "note" on Xamta, and in 1905 one on Awngi. Both contain a historical and ethno- 
logical introduction, a grammatical sketch, and a vocabulary. His presentation of Xamta is 
quite superficial and fragmentary. His study of Awngi is more detailed, though still sketchy. 
His book on Kemant (1912) is better organized and more detailed. It is practically a com- 
parative grammar of Agaw languages in which Kemant is only one of several. His Kemant material 
is based entirely on the notes of A. d'Abbadie. The volume contains a historical introduction, 
a general survey of the Agaw languages, followed by a grammar, some texts, and Kemant-French 
vocabulary with a French-Kemant word list. In 1907, he published texts in Bilin, some of 
them also translated into Amharic and Tigre. 

In 1911, capomazza published a text in Bilin dealing with historical traditions. 

After Conti Rossini, research on Agaw seems to have stagnated for a long time. We find a 
respectable amount of Agaw material in plazikowsky-brauner's publications on Cushitic, the 
Lasta (Southern Xamir) , Falasha and Awngi material apparently collected by herself. In 1957 
she dealt with auxiliary elements in Cushitic verbal conjugation, such as copulas and neg- 
ative markers. Her 1958 article presents the determinative elements. Her 1959 article lists 
causative markers in Cushitic. The one published in 1960 analyzes numerals. She came back 
to the topic of verbal conjugations in a posthumously published article (1965) . All the 
above articles deal with Cushitic as a whole, also involving various Agaw tongues. The data 
presented in them are interesting, often novel, but the historical reconstructions are rather 
naive . 

Recently, two Ethiopian students under the direction of r.w. cowley (see his 1971) published 
ethnological and linguistic data on an Agaw group abusively called Kunfiat by their neighbors, 
in the south of Quara. 
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One of the problems with all the above studies is that they are pre-phonological. The lack 
of a rigorous, functionally based transcription may be less exasperating to the phonologist 
than to the morphologist-syntactician. I had personal fieldwork experience with Awngi only, 
but I can assert that the secondary researcher who would base his work exclusively on the data 
offered by Waldmeier and Conti Rossini would be more than once misled. It might sound frivo- 
lous to be supercilious with these pioneers of linguistic description pre- dating the great 
theoreticians who created a solid method of description. Yet even the relatively best authors 
like Reinisch and Conti Rossini lack internal consistency, both in transcription and grammatical 
description. Statements are often incomplete. Sometimes the grammar section and the gramma- 
tical notes in the vocabulary, or two paragraphs in the grammar are in contradiction. What 
is described as free variation is often an allomorphic distribution with strict distributional 
rules (as it appears in later studies, e.g. by Palmer vs. Reinisch for Bilin, or by Sasse vs. 
Conti Rossini for Kemant) . 

The first researcher of Agaw equipped with a solid knowledge of phonemics is JOSEPH tubiana, 
the author of the already quoted survey article from 1957. Tubiana 1948-51 mentions appella- 
tive suffixes in Kemant. His other publications on Agaw are mainly short etymological 
studies. Tubiana 1951-4 deals with deverbal noun derivation in Western Agaw. Tubiana 1958 
is devoted to place-names and proposes Agaw etymologies for the two Ethiopian capital cities: 
Aksum and Gondar. 12 Tubiana 1959a explains the element following mm in the Amharic ex- 
pression mmddn or mmdrn 'what?' (referring only to a predicate) as a borrowing from Western 
Agaw daAa' thins'. Tubiana 1959b offers an Agaw etymology for the Ge'ez word bantaZe. or 
mantaZe. 'hare'. 3 Tubiana 1970 describes the use of the Amharic particle gm 'but' and relates 
it to the Agaw copula gan (4. 2. 3.6.). 

The real breakthrough in Agaw studies was brought about by the appearance of a series of 
articles by the noted linguist f.r. palmer, based on his fieldwork in Eritrea. In 1957 he 
published a treatment of the verb in Bilin, followed by a study of the Bilin noun (1958) . In 
1959, the verbal morphology of another Agaw language: Awngi was the topic of an article by 
Palmer. He is the first one to provide solid, absolutely reliable data on Agaw. He is also 
to be credited with the discovery that Awngi is a tone language. These studies are character- 
ized by the Firthian approach to language, where special emphasis is put on formal properties, 
pattemings, groupings, oppositions of morphological exponents. Classification is often 
based on quantitative criteria such as "five member paradigms," "seven member paradigms." 

In order not to appear prejudicial, terms like "Aspect A" or "Aspect B" are used to replace 
the mnemonically preferable labels "Past" (or "Perfect"), "Present -Future" (or "imperfect ," 
"Nonpast"). The description is rigorous and reliable, but the primary picture it gives is a 
set of systems of formal exponents rather than a system of meaningful elements. Syntactic 
information concerning the use of the forms is often absent, even glosses are sparingly given 
and are left to the reader to figure out by himself. For this reason, his statements, though 
very precise, are often hard to decipher. Information about a given form may be scattered 
under headings like "prosodies" or "n member paradigms" with no summed up characterization, 
and syntactically related forms may not be listed together if one of them happens to have a 
"five member paradigm" and the other a "seven member paradigm." On the other hand, the reader 
who takes the trouble of working himself into them will find Palmer's publications extremely 
illuminating. 


12 I find it improbable that for Gondar, purposely founded to be a capital, the Amharic 
speaking Emperor would have accepted an Agaw name. Let me propose an alternative etymology. 
In Western Gurage one finds a word g^dndiv i, sl silver armband symbolizing kingship (just 
like the crown in other civilizations) . This word, which has a meaning so perfectly 
matching the circumstances, may have existed also in Amharic. 

1 3 interestingly , Awngi has izviZiZo. for 'hare, rabbit . Is the initial consonant a prefix? 
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Palmer 1960 is "an outline of Bilin phonology." His 1965 publication presents the interesting 
phenomenon of aspect/time reversal in Bilin (4. 2. 3. 6.). His 1966 article on Bilin word classes 
was invited by the journal Lingua as part of a series of papers on word classes. His 1967 
article is a comparative statement of Bilin and Awngi. 

In the Cushitic chapter of tucker and bryan (1966:495-555), Bilin and Awngi represent the 
Agaw group. The data were supplied by F.R. Palmer and J. Tubiana. 

The present writer did fieldwork in Ethiopia on Awngi in 1965-6. This resulted in the follow- 
ing publications: hetzron 1967 containing a description of the Awngi numeral system along 
with a study of "incongruence" in Semitic (i.e. opposite gender agreement between numeral and 
noun). Awngi has a similar phenomenon in measure indication. Hetzron 1969, originally a Ph.D. 
dissertation, is an extensive treatment of the Awngi verbal system, with special emphasis 
on morphology. A feature of this treatment is that instead of the intuitively justified 
constituency of the verbal word "basis + suffix," a division into "extended stem + truncated 
suffix" is used on the ground that this provides a simpler picture of verbal morphology. This 
approach was criticized in the three most substantial reviews of this study: Palmer 1970a, 
Matthews 1971 and Cohen 1971. Yet my "truncated" suffixes are precisely the full suffixes 
appearing after prefix-conjugated verbs (4. 2. 3. 1.1.) and are thus independently justified. 
Although devoted to Ethiopian Semitic, Hetzron 1972 also contains a reconstruction of the 
renewal of plural-marking in PI. 2/3 subject pronouns in various Agaw tongues (4.2.2). Hetzron 
1974 deals with the historical reconstruction of the proto-Cushitic verbal conjugation, sug- 
gesting, on the basis of "impoverished" paradigms in Somali and Awngi, that the PI. 2/3 ending 
-n originally fulfilled a modal function. In the new publication Lei languei dam le monde 
(intended to replace Lei languei du monde ) the Cushitic languages are illustrated by an out- 
line of Awngi: Hetzron forthcoming. Finally, Hetzron in piep. is an attempt to show traces 
of Agaw substratum in Ethiopian Semitic as a whole, and a presentation of the contribution 
of Agaw to comparative Semitics. 

In tucker 1967, Bilin and Awngi are used in a typological comparison of Cushitic languages. 
cohen 1972 deals with the problem of internal vocalic modification to mark tense in Cushitic, 
mainly in Beja and Awngi (see 4. 2. 3. 1.2. 3. below). C.D. Johnson uses a morphophonemic phenom- 
enon of Awngi (4. 1.4. 3. below) to illustrate the concept of regressive (right-to-left) 
iterative rules that has to be adopted in generative phonology, bender 1971 is a presentation of 
the lexicostatistics of the languages of Ethiopia. Agaw is represented by Bilin, Xamir (cf. 
1.3.), Kemant and Awngi. A basic 99 word list is given in 103 languages including the above 
four (238-9, 279). Percentages of shared basic vocabulary of 12 Cushitic languages, including 
these four, are given in Tables 5 and 7 (174-5), and Section 6.4. (209-11) compares Semitic 
and Agaw vocabulary, dolgopol ' skii has compiled a substantial amount of Agaw material in his 
comparative historical phonetics of Cushitic (1973). 

sasse 1973 is a review of Bender 1971. Sasse 1974 demonstrates the existence of a 
subject case (distinct from the absolute case) in Kemant. This is the first competent treat- 
ment of Kemant. In summer 1969, mario saltarelli collected data on Awngi (of Injebara) , 

Kemant (Chilga) and Bilin (Gelas) (MS). He plans to publish his material, with a phonetic/ 

phonemic analysis, after another trip to Ethiopia, zaborski MS deals with consonant alterna- 
tion in Agaw plurals. Zaborski fa onXhc. . has a chapter devoted to Agaw. 

For general surveys of Agaw, I have already mentioned Beke 1849, Cust 1883 and one chapter in 
Conti Rossini 1912. Furthermore, bryan 1947 also mentions Agaw (13-4) and includes a biblio- 
graphy. Tucker and Bryan 1956:121-2 is a listing of Agaw languages with a few data about 

geographic location, followed by a bibliography claimed to be complete, on pp. 201-2. leva 
1969:48-9, 245 is a bibliographic account of Italian contributions to the study of Agaw. 
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4.0. Introduction 

4.0. 1. SOURCES 

In the following sketch, Bilin data are taken from publications by F.R. Palmer, Kemant from 
Sasse (most private communication), 14 Xamta from Conti Rossini, Xamir and Quara from L. 
Reinisch and Awngi from R. Hetzron (partly unpublished material).' When data by other authors, 
or by the above authors but for other Agaw languages than the one mentioned next to their 
name, are used, they are marked by the following abbreviations: Bk. for C.T. Beke, CR for 
Conti Rossini, H for J. Halevy (Falasha of Dembia ~ Quara), P for F.R. Palmer, PB for H. 
Plazikowsky-Brauner (Lasta = Southern Xamir, Falasha ~ Quara), R for Reinisch and SI for 
Saltarelli. It follows that only data by the following authors are to be completely trusted: 
Palmer (Bilin unless otherwise marked, Awngi), Sasse (Kemant unless marked CR) , Saltarelli 
and Hetzron (Awngi unless marked CR) . 

Original transcriptions are kept, with very slight modifications. The following symbols re- 
place the parenthesized ones in the original: 4 (J) , c (c), j (j, g, cLj) , o In), y (fl, p B-‘ 
p), * (x* fe) » c ( R: Y) » & ( p: a) . For Awngi, c stands for the affricate [ts] , tran- 

scribed by Conti Rossini as 4. In a few cases, Quara data have been transliterated 
from Ethiopian characters. Here a general warning can be given: transcriptions where vowels 
have macrons (a) or are underlined are not to be trusted (see 4.1.2. below). 

In the illustrations, glosses in quotation marks are often accompanied by literal, morphemic 
translations, in quotation marks in parentheses. In such translations, + indicates morphemic 
boundaries that are necessary to point out in that specific case (but not all of them) . A 
hyphen - is used between English words that are rendered by one word in Agaw. Labels for 
grammatical categories in such morphemic translations begin with a capital letter. 

4.0. 2. THE BRANCHES OF AGAW 

It should be obvious by now that there is no such thing as "Agaw language". Agaw is consti- 
tuted of a number of closely related, but not necessarily mutually intelligible, languages, 
so that each deserves a separate description. Furthermore, within one language there are 
dialectal and subdialectal variations. Perforce, the different languages will here be repre- 
sented by the dialect that happened to be studied by somebody. Sometimes, contradictory 
data on the same language reflect dialectal variation. To my knowledge, Sasse is the only 
one who has consistently paid attention to dialectal variation in his study of Kemant. 

There has been no reconstruction of the genetic subdivision of Agaw tongues to speak of. The 
close relationship between Bilin and Xamir on the one hand, Quara and Kemant on the other, 
and finally between Kunfal and Awngi, has been noted. Xamta and Xamir have been considered 
two varieties of the same language, but this is entirely due to a terminological misunder- 
standing (see 1.3.). In fact they are quite different. Even the meager data on Xamta clearly 
show that it has some independent features of its own found nowhere else in Agaw, e.g. the 
conjugation of the nonpast (4. 2. 3. 1.2.). The only serious attempt at a subdivision is found 
in Conti Rossini 1912:29-30. It is based on the treatment of what appears to be an etymolo- 
gical t. In Bilin and Xamir, such a *t is often represented by a K._ For instance, the 
Semitic loanword c ama£ 'year' appears as omivw. in Bilin (R) and amtux in Xamir (Reinisch 1884, 
1:22-4). It is interesting to note that the t -* A change did not take place in the same 
manner in the two languages, Xamir has more a's in the verbal conjugation, whereas Bilin 
has a genitive marker A, still t in Xamir. This isogloss separates these two from the rest 
which have a partical change t y. The word for ’year ’ is amtan in Xamta and ameX in Awngi 
with no change, but it is amZya in Quara and am y * in Kemant, yet all of these languages 
have instances of t -* y change in the marking of the second person of the verb (4. 2. 3. 1.2. and 
4. 2. 3. 1.2.1.). It is hard to evaluate the genetic class if icatory significance of this isogloss. 


14 Let me express my deep gratitude to Dr. Sasse for patiently answering all my questions in 
detail. 
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Awngi stands apart from the rest in several respects, e.g. by having an indifinite aspect in 
the verb, -IZ is a comitative (directive or locative elsewhere), -da is a locative (-dZ is 
a comitative elsewhere, 4. 2. 1 . 2 . 1 .); in the lexicon, n- 'say' (y- elsewhere), attZ- 'lack' 

(h-c- elsewhere) . Some of the special features of Awngi are shared with Sidamo , such as the 
negative marker -tZ- (-g- elsewhere, 4. 2. 3. 4.), the word awd for 'sun' ( k v aAa elsewhere), etc., 
see Conti Rossini 1905:125 and fn. 44. 


4.1. Phonology 

4.1.1. CONSONANTS 

The typical feature of the Agaw consonant system is the presence of the following phonemes: 
the velar nasal q, the uvulars q and y. The labialized back consonants fc“, g u , q" , x" , 

( y” , n”) are also found elsewhere. The retroflex (cacuminal) d of other Cushitic languages 
is missing, though the alternation n/t in several cases (4.0.2. above, but also Awngi \idH.e 'he 
dies '/hate 'I die') may reflect the earlier existence of such a consonant, which later merged 
with other consonants. Glottalized (ejective) consonants occur only in Semitic borrowings, 
with the exception of Bilin k' and fc '“ which are often found in genuine Agaw words (cf. 
Reinisch 1882:11). In view of the great phonological similarity between Bilin and Tigrinya/ 
Tigre (Palmer 1960) , it is reasonable to surmise that the glottalized articulation is here 
due to the influence of Semitic tongues, i.e. originally uvular q reinterpreted on the 
phonetic level as an ejective k ’ , e.g. Bilin k^al- 'see' vs. Keman xat 'id.' cf. 4.1.4. 1. 

In fact, Reinisch (1882:12) does mention different articulations for this phoneme according 
to generations. In the following, we shall use the symbol q also for fe'. Bilin further has 
an c (_ c ayZn) and a k. Awngi c corresponds to s or s elsewhere, 15 and in the dialect investi- 
gated by me dz occurs only in the word sedza 'four' and its derivatives. 16 Consonantal gem- 
ination is rare, but attested (Awngi, Kemant (SI), Bilin (SI)). 

Note that the Agaw counterpart of general Cuchitic m is q, e.g. Gal la Zamma / Agaw £Vqa 'two', 
Galla mana/Xamir-Awngi ryan 'house', etc. 

4.1.2. VOWELS 

Reinisch and Conti Rossini always indicate length for vowels, but Palmer's, Sasse's and 
Hetzron's observations show no phonemically relevant length, for Bilin, Kemant and Awngi at 
least. 17 Another annoying habit of the pre-phonemic transcribers is inconsistent marking of 
the swa 3, as e, i or I (while e and Z stand for e and Z respectively). 18 A swa preceding a 
labialized back consonant is marked by them as an underlined back vowel, e.g. uk for probable 
dk v . The phonemic status of 3 is not clear. Usually it is nonphonemic, introduced mainly 
to break up undesirable consonant clusters. 19 In the system of these transcribers, a. stands 
for an a, and their a would be more adequately rendered by d. 


15 For example, Awngi eew- , Quara sab-, Xamir sab- 'do'; Awngi cjnca, Bilin sZnsa 'fly'. 

16 The dialect of Awngi studied by Palmer (1959) has no z, only dz, cf. fn. 24. 

17 For Xamta, Conti Rossini indicates a minimal pair based on length: qu 'he'/qd 'they', but 
this may also be another type of difference, e.g. diphthong vs. single vowel. For 
example, Conti Rossini's nl/nZ for 'he/she' in Kemant appears as nZ/nZy in Sasse's material. 
What makes me distrust Reinisch' transcriptions completely is that his macrons (for 
length) and stress-marks make no sense when confronted with Palmer's perfectly reliable 
tone -marks . 

1 8 For instance, Reinisch (1882:11) mentions a vocalic K which can be "heard" as Za i properly 
3 Y. Halevy is the only one who, misprints apart, consistently marks the swa by 1 or e. 

19 Sasse lists a under "underlying vowel segments" for Kemant. Saltarelli also feels that 
Kemant 3 is "probably phonemic." In Awngi too, there are a few instances of 3 that can 
not be distributionally explained: 3yoy-iq 'laugh', etc. 
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Besides the five vocalic phonemes -L, (y) e, a, Cw) o , u, Bilin and Kemant have d, Kemant 
also a r se and Awngi an as. The latter two always occur at a morphemic boundary and represent 
a merger of i+a for Awngi, and dydhyd -> ^ in Kemant. Kemant y e also represents under- 
lying ay?. Awngi o freely alternates with im (the diphthong being preferred by the older 
generation). In a sequence i+ y, a "furtive" vowel a is heard: [i“y ] for /iy/. For Awngi, 
Palmer (1959:272) also mentions y e which had merged in the dialect investigated by me with 
z. Historically this comes from ya. 20 

4.1.3. PROSODY 

Both Bilin and Awngi are tone languages while Kemant has only stress. Inadequate work on 
the other Agaw tongues makes it impossible to make any statement about tone elsewhere. In 
Bilin, tone is not truly musical. The stressed syllable has high pitch which is "often 
carried through to following syllables" (Tucker-Bryan 1966:500, after Palmer). Typologically 
this has to be classified as a tone, for such a stress may be entirely absent from non- 
clitic words, e.g. bdta 'dust' vs. bdta 'louse', respectively interpretable as Mid-Mid 
Mid-High. In Kemant, all words have stress in isolation, but some may lose it in context 
This may also be a trace of an older tonal system. Awngi has four tones: Mid (V), High (V), 

Low (V) and Falling (V) . The latter two appear in word-final syllables only, Low in open 
syllables. The Falling tone probably owes its existence to the contraction of diphthongs 
with a High first mora, *aqZa -* aqz 'man-Accusative' , and the Low one to a vocalic reduc- 
tion: when in the suffix *uya the first vowel was reduced to a labial appendix, the 
equitonal a became "creaky": -y w a. Minimal oppositions: y una 'woman', yuna 'we have eaten', 
yuna 'they ate'; y "a 'I have eaten', y "a 'he has eaten', etc. 

In Awngi, Mid-Mid, High-High and Mid-High sequences are normal, while there is hardly any 
High-Mid sequence within one lexical morpheme. 21 This is in harmony with the Bilin tendency 
to carry the High pitch of the stressed syllable over to the following syllables. 

An important phenomenon in the Awngi morphotonemic system is the tonal effect a verbal 
stem may have on the first syllable of the subsequent suffix. Thus, against neutral zux+a -> 
zuAa 'he has returned', a raising effect is found in zuA r +a -» zuAa 'he has strolled'; 
and against zuAaya 'he is returning' (zuA+aya) or 'he is strolling' (zuA f +dya, where the 
raising effect can no more modify the High tone) , one notes the lowering effect in kZnk i+ 
ay a -* klnkaya 'he is scared', Awngi also has cases of tonal dissimilation. The reciprocal 
ending of the verb (4. 2. 3. 5.1.) -3p- always has the tone opposite of the tone of the pre- 
ceding syllable: kZi+dQ+dna 'they exchange', vs. tab+dQ+ana 'they hit each other'. The 
same is true of the locative ending -da and the ablative -dzi (4. 2. 1.2.1.): mu/iZ-dzi 
'from a snake', muAZ-dzi 'from a village'. 

Awngi further has a penultimate stress of intensity. It is interesting to note that for a 
few nouns the stress is not allowed to leave the base word, e.g. g'uzgudz6 'from that of 
the belly' (guzag) vs. gZz'adzA 'from that of time' (g-tz 'time 1 , u genitive and dz6 
ablative). In Xamir, stress falls on one of the last two syllables, conditioned by vowel 
quality. 

4.1.4. SOME MORPHOPHONEMI C ALTERNATIONS 
4. 1.4.1. BILIN CONSONANT MUTATION 

In Bilin nouns, "there is consonantal alternation between singular and plural forms , and in a few cases, 
between masculine and feminine forms" (Palmer 1960:111 cf. Zaborski, MS.). In the following 


2 “Still so in Bruce's documents, kantiyati for modem kantztZ 'she sees'. Cf. also PB: 
kaJULuitz for kalztZ ' she can ' . 

21 0ne exception: badbaday 'dove', probably an expressive word. 
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pairs, the singulars have the first (in most cases voiced) consonant, and the plurals the 
second, voiceless one: b/fi, d/t, d/i, d/i, alt, all, XI t, j/i, g/k, g“ Ik" , ivlk" , xlk, xlq, 
xWq\ As can be seen, from one one cannot predict the other. This alternation may affect 
the last consonant: gdluda/gdlut 'big knife', the ^second last (when the last one is not on 
the list of the alternating consonants): gacfop/g 343*3 'dog', ddaguma/ daakun 1 'sycamore', or 
both ddx* aaa/ ddq* al 'donkey'. These pairs may be important for the reconstruction of proto- 
Bilin consonants. The double correspondence x/k vs. x/q suggests that the second x was 
originally a y (cf. Kemant ddy'ciaa, Awngi day" aol 'donkey'), xlq also suggests that the 
ejective pronounciation of the latter (4.1.1.) is a secondary development,— originally both 
were uvular stops, a/t is also known interdialectally (4.0.2.) . Since a is replaced by d 
after a, l or n, 22 one has to reconstruct here an older retroflex d. 

Note that Xamir and Kemant have some instances of consonant mutation, but not regularly as 
in Bilin. E.g. Xamir amZt 'year', singulative amaa {a/t) ; duqal 'donkey', singulative 
duqdad (a/l); dtakun 'sycamore', singulative dZauncL (0/fe) , aa^/aabtt 'month' (j]/b for sg./pl.). 
In Kemant, a handful of nouns show similar alternation: ay" ay lax* at 'head' (y w /x K and y/t ) , 
before the plural ending -£d in day" doa/d-dx" altl) 'donkey' {y^/x* and a/l) , with reduplica- 
tive plural (4. 2. 1.1.) inx" d/ dak" at? 'ear' (x"/fe’'), gly/glk'dk 'horn' ( y/k ). Also in Falasha 
(H) one finds duyaaa/duyatt 'donkey' {a/l) , dJjib.ua/ cUaku 'rooster' {k/k) . 

4 . 1 . 4 . 2 . AWNGI DEVOICING 

There is consonantal alternation in stem-final position of the verb. The voiceless consonant 
is used in the Sg.lc. and the imperative only: iebe 'he fights' iebte 'she fights' or 'you 
(sg.) fight', iebne 'we fight', but iepe 'I fight', iep 'fight.' . The pairs are p/b, p/w 
tld, tty , 23 t/a, c/z, 24 cl/], k/g, k/y, f^/g", q/y, q" /y" . For the historical explanation 
of this devoicing, let me offer the following. The Cushitic suffixes come from prefix- 
conjugated auxiliaries (4. 2. 3. 1.2., Praetorius 1894:331). In this case, due 'I study' or 
'he studies' represents the conflation of *dei+‘ > e for Sg.lc. and *du+ye for Sg.3m. , where ?- 
and y- are prefixes well-known from Semitic, also attested in Cushitic (4.2.3.I.I.) . It 
is possible that stem- final voiced consonants tended to be devoiced in a pre-pause position, 
hence iep in the imperative (from *■& eb# ). Now, a glottal stop is the phonetic equivalent 
of a pause. It is the closure of the air passage. Thus, the devoicing may have operated 
before the glottal stop also: *Aeb+' f e -* iepe. In all other cases, the final consonant was 
followed by a suffix. 

4.1.4. 3. AWNGI ASSIMILATION OF VOCALIC HEIGHT 

In the vocalic domain, one finds alternations like multqlil 'monk', molequa 'nun', 
molequka 'monks, nuns'; multytti 'you (sg.) chew' or 'she chews', moleyete 'I chew' or 
'he chews', moleyetdrj 'to chew'. In the first members of both sets, there is a suffixal 
-t. Palmer (1959:273, 280; 1967:1492-3) represented this as vowel harmony. In Hetzron 
1967:178-9, there is a wrong representation taking the first members as basic. Still in an 
erroneous spirit, the right description is given in Hetzron 1969:8, and the right description 


22 E.g. gab+adk" 'you (sg.) refuse', but q'‘al+dak' 1 'you see'. The same is true for Xamir. 

23 Here I accept Palmer's analysis (1959:271, 1970:207) against mine in Hetzron 1969, 2.1.4. 
See also Matthews 1971:150. 

24 The correspondence c/z makes it probable that dz recorded by Palmer for what I found to be 
a z (fn. 16) is more original. 

25 Note that, to my knowledge, this is the only piece of internal evidence for proto -Cushitic 
Sg.lc. ? -. The actual attested forms have an initial vowel a- or l- . Plazikowsky-Brauner 
(1965:99) suggested that iep- had come from *iep+n - _ 
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in the right spirit, as a regressive assimilation, in Hetzron 6ostfhc.onU.ng, 2. It consists of 
the following. If the suffix -1 is added to a root having e as its last vowel, the latter 
also becomes i, and so do all the possible preceding e's as long as there is no other inter- 
vening vowel. If the regressive chain e -» -i encounters an o, this one becomes an u. There 
is no instance ^o£ more than one o in succession. The -i triggering the change has to be 
suffixal, cf. b&n&uAl 'spider' where l is the last stem vowel. The assimilation cannot com- 
municate through other vowels, e.g. gomejantX. 'hurrying person', nor can o be affected with- 
out a catalyzing e -* -i, -goAyZ 'spade'. A few recent borrowings are exempt from this assimila- 
tion: teAepe zZ 'table'. C.D. Johnson (1972:74-5) used this phenomenon as an illustration of 
a left-linear (regressive) iterative rule, i.e. a chain process. 

The alternation blA 'blood ' /beAd 'drop of blood' (singulative) in Xamir (Reinisch 1884, 1:13) 
probably has nothing to do with the above phenomenon. It may be a mere reduction of un- 
stressed i to 3, bVi/b-dUCL. 

4. 1.4. 4. BILIN VOWEL HARMONY 

Such harmony is confined to the past tense stem and the forms derived from it (e.g. the 
future) (Reinisch 1882, §66, Palmer 1957:148). Example: gab+dm'dt '(says) that you refused', 
vs. jdb+cUnit '(says) that you bought', where the suffixes are basically the same. Since 
this is limited to suffixes in some tenses (but not all of them) , and it does not seem to be 
governed by the phonemic composition of the verb stem, one wonders if this phenomenon de- 
serves the appellation "vowel harmony" in the manner it is used in languages like Turkish, 
Hungarian. See further 4. 2. 3. 1.2.1. 

4.2. Morphology 

4.2.1. NOUNS 

4. 2. 1.1. GENDER AND NUMBER 

Agaw nouns distinguish two genders: masculine and feminine, and two numbers: singular and 
plural. Only the singular exhibits gender-distinction. 26 The feminine refers to female 
beings or is a diminutive or pejorative (Meinhof 1912:22-5). For mass- and generic nouns, 
the base form is a collective, and a singulative ending forms the singular. Such a singula- 
tive singular may have its own plural, Xamir bZt 'moth', singulative beZa 'a moth', plural 
bZZZe 'a swarm of moths'. Sometimes the collective also has its plural, yielding a^quadruple 
system as in Bilin (R) cUmmu 'cat', dZmamu 'cats', generic, vs. individualized cUmmu+Ad 'a/ 
the [specific] cat', dZmmu+t 'a/the group of cats'. 

masculine singulars have no particular ending except in part of the nouns in Awngi: -Z, e.g. 
duAZ 'rooster' (cf. 'brother', g4fb 'dog'). The feminine singular is consistently 
marked -a. in Awngi: duAa 'hen', -6 ena 'sister', g-ie^a 'bitch'. Kemant has very rare traces 
of feminine in -a: xaAan/xaXana 'thief (m./f.)'. Elsewhere one finds occasional feminine 
endings: --i, 27 Bilin gadaq 'dog'/gadmo-t 'bitch'; -t[Z) in Falasha (H) : dZnu.d 'rooster'/ 


2S Palmer speaks of nwmbeA-c.m-ge.ndeA as one tripartite category. 

2 'Reinisch (1909:277-8) derives this -Z from an older -ti. Yet a feminine -y is not un- 
attested in the Afroasiatic family. The feminine of the Arabic elative is formed by a -{/ 
(spelled so, but traditionally not pronounced). In pronouns, one finds masc. a and fern, -i, 
e.g. Arabic kuuoa/kZya, Somali ma/my for 'he/she'. On the other hand, in those Agaw 
languages which have had the change t -» y, mainly Kemant, there are feminine -y's coming 
from t, e.g. the relative/genitive feminine ending (4.2.I.2.2.2.) , in the pronoun wiy 'she' 
(from *niX) . 
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dZnuetZ 'hen'. Note that in Bilin, a -t- appears after feminine nouns preceding an ablative 
or directive ending, e.g. ddxna 'old man' or 'old woman', but ddxna+ldd 'from an old man' 
and ddxna+td+ldd ' from an old woman ' (4. 2. 1.2.1.)- A few nouns , mainly kinship terms , have 
a prefixed t- for feminine marker, e.g. taddna (Bilin (R) , Kemant, Quara) 'lady' (vs. 
dddna 'lord'), 28 Bilin (R) texnZ, Xamir ZayZn, Quara taynZ 'paternal aunt' (cf. evtn/ayVi 
'father'), Bilin (R) ZanXZnZ mother-in-law' (anXZn 'father-in-law'), Kemant tan grandmother' 
(an 'grandfather'). Such prefixal t- for feminine is found also in Beja. In some cases, 
consonantal mutation (4. 1.4.1.) marks gender: Bilin dan 'brother '/land, 'sister', 7>x" na 'son'/ 
dq* na 'daughter', also Quara z an ' brother '/.ieR 'sister'. In Bilin and Kemant, membership in 
different declension classes may indicate gender distinction, see ddxna right above, also 
Bilin j oma 'wife's brother/sister', but in the accusative jama+4 for masc. and 'jmd+t for 
fern., or dative masc. jama+d, fern, j z>md+*Z ; in Kemant x v 'dna 'son' or 'daughter' in the absolute 
case, but in the subject case t/a+x" ~anl 'my+son', y's+x' 1 dna 'my+daughter ' , and in the dative 

x* dAa+z 'to the son', vs. x“ vKd+& 'to the daughter'. For animals, often a prefixed word 
( Snale/female ' , 'father/mother') indicates sex. In Xamir the feminine demonstrative (4. 2. 2. 2.) 
-ziin is used: gZ 'ho m'/gZzan 'little horn'. Otherwise, only verbal agreement shows gender 
(4. 3. 2.1.). 


Awngi has no singulative. Elsewhere it is marked by an ending -a (Bilin (R) , Xamir, some- 
times -•'id) . The singulative ending may originally have been a feminine ending, like Awngi 
-a. Reinisch (1882:85) indicates that Bilin an. 'com, grain', a collective, is a masculine, 
whereas its singulative aAd 'one piece of grain' is a feminine. Cf. also Quara nan 'hand', 
singulative ndnd 'finger', Awngi bun 'coffee' (drink), buna 'coffee bean'. 


PLURAL-marking is quite heterogeneous in the Agaw languages (Reinisch 1909:283-6, Conti 
Rossini 1912:113-30). In many nouns, two plural forming processes may be simultaneously 
applied, e.g. Bilin gZx/gZkdk 'horn', reduplication of final radical and consonantal mutation 
(4. 1.4.1.). Reduplication is one of the processes attested everywhere. Complete redupli- 
cation is very rare: Bilin (R) gdnd/gdngan 'mother', Xamir anlb/anlbnZb 'Friday', Falasha 
(H) yZn/yinyln 'man', zen/zenezen 'brother', Awngi (CR) xanAx^/xanZndxanZnd 'stone', (Bruce 
MS): anka/ankanka 'girl'. In Awngi, the reduplicated element ends in -a and its second 
occurrence has High tone: kZiZ/kZiakZia 'priest', yuna/ yunayund 'woman'. Partial redupli- 
cation is somewhat better attested: Falasha (H) kZAZia/ kXnkZnZja 'stone', but usually the last 
radical is repeated: Bilin unk" Z/^nk'" jk' 1 , Kemant Znk“ d/tnk' 1 ah" 'tooth'. 


For many nouns, the singulative/ collective pair provides ^ the singular /plural , Bilin bok" dna/ 
bob' 1 an 'cloud', Xamta {Zqnd! ^ZqZx 'goat' Kemant Xdmmana/Xdmmdn 'black', Quara kenZja/kenZtj 
'stone', where dropping the final -a forms the plural, though, as shown above, there may 
sometimes be a further plural of singulative. In Awngi, nouns with the masculine ending -Z 
may form their plural by dropping the -Z, e.g. aqZ 'man'/ag (or aqka) 'men ' . ^ Final -a of 
singular becomes -Z in the plural in some cases: Bilin qanAa/oanXZ 'straw', *Zn*d/*Zn*Z fly 
(note the change of stress), perhaps Kemant xumba/xumbd 'nose , and regularly for kinship 
terms obligatorily preceded by possessive pronouns in Awngi: yZtala/ yZZaZZ 'my father/ 
ancestors'. This may be a trace of polarity (Meinhof 1912:18-20) whereby a noun changing 
number also changes gender (though Bilin declension shows no such polarity, e.g. iZnXd+d/ 
AZnXZ+d 'to a fly/flies', both with masculine dative ending). Awngi has very clear cases of 
such polarity in nouns where the feminine is semantically inapplicable: rjvnjZ 'male human', 
pi. Qvnja; bZnZ/bena 'ox', where pure feminine formation yields a plural. 


2 8 Plazikowsky-Brauner (1958:128) gives for Falasha: edena. 'lord', kodena. 'master of the 
house', tadena 'mistress of the house', thus also a masculine prefix fe“ - . 

29 Note also the difference in stress. Would the persistence of the -a in the feminine 

indicate the earlier existence of a feminine ending -a also here? In fact ? many basically 
feminine nouns end in -a. in several Agaw tongues, Bilin-Quara- Kemant gdna mother', Quara- 
Kemant karna, Xamir luwd, Awngi dZZwa for 'cow' (though Bilin (R) has luu)Z) . 
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In Xamta one finds rare instances of broken plural (i.e. based on internal vocalic changes) 
not only in Semitic borrowings (for which broken plurals may be found also in other languages) , 
but in genuine Agaw words: gez&o/agzera 'dog', gin./ ax" eJi 'son'. In Bilin, internal consonantal 
mutation (4. 1.4.1.), sometimes combined with other plural forming devices, is used: glx/ 
g-ikdk 'horn', g adaro / g a4aq 'dog', 2 x" Ina/ 2 k v In 'woman' (-a dropped), i-rax" ax" / H3x" aq* tl 'husband's 
father', etc. See 4. 1.4.1. for comparable plural- formations in other languages. This muta- 
tion is sometimes used also for feminine -marking (see above) , Bilin has triplets like 2 X* na/ 

2 q" n.a/ 2 q" 2 H ' son/ daughter/ sons ' , dan/sanl/san 'brother/sister/brothers' where the feminine 
and the plural have the same consonant, but the plural is shorter. 

The most productive plural-marking process is the addition of suffixes. In Awngi, almost any 
noun may have a plural ending -ka^ duAl ' rooster ' /dCdia ' hen ' /dunka 'roosters, hens, chickens', 
g4eq/g4 eqka 'dog , kdn/r^ / kaAdQ fed 'stone', gusigm/ guAgmka 'neck' (note the change in tone). 

In Kemant "all types of plural formations are gradually replaced by -afe" (Sasse), -fea is rare: 
ga zaa/tpzaqfea 'dog', naq/naQfea 'house'. Plural in k in Quara: gezeq/gezeofcan 'dog', (H) yin./ 
ylfikl man ' . The most frequent plural ending, however, begins with t (not attested in Awngi): 
Bilin f.ar33Q/£ai]3qtx. 'house', nan/ nantot 'hand', Xamir glzH/glzHtz 'dog', ndn/ndnt 'hand', 
Zn/lnt or Intan 'father^, and a very remarkable example: z -in 'brother' or 'sister', but 
zlnt 'brothers' and z Intdn 'sisters'. In Kemant, -t'd is added to nouns ending in l/n/n and 
to^Amharic borrowings ending in -b, e.g. bln.a/bllX .2 'ox'; -tan is used in some kinship terms 
ansln/ anslntan 'father-in-law'. Note that the Kemant plural suffixes are all stressed. 

Xamta has mtqa/mzqdt or muqdnt 'shepherd'. Awngi has some rare instances of plural in -nl, 
nm/vLmanl 'calf', dnaay 'boy'/ancayd 'girl '/dnnayanl 'children', -ya 'son of '/- ja 'daughter 
o£'/-_yVu. 'children of', in Bruce MS: ku.pl/kupan. ( 2 ?) 'fruit'. Xamta further has -a, agin./ 
aglnu 'man ' . 


4 . 2 . 1 . 2 . CASE 

4. 2. 1.2.1. Sentence -case. 


I am using this term to exclude here the adnominal case: the genitive (see below). Case- 
marking in Agaw operates by means of case-endings and postpositions. In the following, I am 
dealing only with the case-endings, i.e. the morphological cases. In Bilin and Kemant, the 
gender of the preceding noun may regulate the choice of the case-marker. In Table 1 arrows 
indicate modification of the final vowel of the base form. 


Table 1: agaw cases 



Bilin 


Kemant 


Awngi 



masc. 

fern. 

masc. 

fern. 



Absolute I ) 


| 

' -a /0 

-0 ^ 



Absolute II , 

> 0 


0 /-a/-a-> 

I 

a 

\ ^ 


Subject J 


1 

- -X./-3/0 

-0 J 



Accusative 

-4U) 

-HD 

■ -4 

-t 

-l -* 

-0/-UXL 

Dative 


-si 

f -5 

V 

-4 

-4 U) 


Locative 

1 


l -l(l) 


-da (CR: 

si) 

Ablative 

-fad 

-tvl-dd 

-Ihz 


-de 4 (P: 

-das) 

Directive 

-HI) 

-tdl 

-im 


-so/yula 



30 After a genitive or a compound noun (4. 2. 1.2. 2., 4. 3. 2. 2.), the accusative is -4a and the 
equative -4-ta, e.g. new 'house', acc. rjdno; xfind 'little house', acc. qanawa; rjdnu^ of 
the house', acc. Qdnusa; 'dlVkybnd 'orbit of eye' (lit.: 'eye-house'), acc. dltdrjdnaia. 
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(Table 1 continued) 



Bilin 

Kemant 

Awngi 


masc. fern. 

masc. fern. 


Translative 



-a 

Equative 

liana) 

liana) 

-ta 30 (arch 

Invocative 



u 

- jai 

Comitative 

-dl 

-dl 

-U 


In Kemant, Absolute I is the lexical shape of the word, when pronounced in isolation, Absolute 
II is for an indefinite object and the predicative, and there is a special Subject case. 31 
Elsewhere, the same case serves the subject, the predicative, identical with the lexical 
shape. In Bilin and Kemant, the accusative is used with definite objects only; 32 for indefinite 
ones, Bilin ^uses ^the nominative (Absolute- Sub j ect) . The dative 'to' also serves as an in- 
strumental 'with' in all three, and also as a locative 'at, in' in Bilin, and in the Awngi 
dialect investigated by Conti Rossini (Kunfal has a locative - zl) . 3 3 In Kemant, the ablative 
from' may also be expressed by the locative. Kunfal has an ablative -da, homonymous with 
the Awngi locative. The Kemant directive ('toward') is obsolete. The translative means 
'(to turn) into' (e.g. eaxk+d filyel+a yayilya 'it became a black sheep' with -a), it is also 
used for the predicate with a negative copula 34 and, rarely, as a directive, for places where 
one usually goes. 35 The equative 'like, as' is not a proper case in Bilin and Kemant,— idna 
is a postposition. In Awngi, it has two forms, the second one -qa is archaic (cf. Xamir 
below) , it is added to the last consonant of the noun (unlike the other case which can be 
added to a final -1) , and has a slightly different, adverbial meaning, e.g. aqZ+ta 'like a 
man', but aq+^a 'as a man, humanely', -qa does not tolerate a qualifier before the noun. The 
Awngi invocative is used only in implorations : daban+jai 'by God, for God's sake/love'. The 
comitative is 'with' only in the sense of 'in the company of'. 


31 For example (Sasse 1974) 

faaAz+l day* ant'd agay 'horse+Subj. donkey+Abs . 1 1 is-not' 

day" an+l fianz+a agay 'donkey+Subj . horse+Abs.II is-not' 

32 For Kemant (Sasse), as against the absolute I form ax" 'water', one finds in context as an 
object: 

dx v +a jandbak' 1 ( 'water+Abs . II I-want') 'I want water' 

ax"+'d i jdndbak " ('water+Acc. I-want') 'I want the water' 

33 In Awngi, the locative is also the case of the possessor in a possessive predication: 
aql+da q<k zak" a ('man+Loc. house there-is') 'The man has a house', cf. ryanda aqx. z ?fe"a 
' In the house is a man ' . 

34 Example: i yi gud+a gat'dixy'd 'he was not good' (gad 'good'), whereas in an affirmative 
construction the predicate is in the subject case: ryi gad aiZy" a 'he was good'. 

35 For instance, before the verb kaiaituyd 'I/he was going', any one of the following forms may 
be used: munl+lo or muni yula 'toward the village' (not necessarily completing the approach), 
also acc. mune or dative munl+ i 'to the village' (implying arrival), where the noun may 
also be preceded by a qualifier; but in the translative, muna cannot be preceded by any 
qualifier and may refer only to the major village in the area, cf. English 'to town' vs. 
to the town/city'. 
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In the other Agaw languages, inaccurate descriptions make the listing of cases difficult. The 
accusative is most often in -t (Falasha (H) also -4, fn. 36), the dative is -4/-4 in most 
languages (Falasha (H) also -z-L 36 ), the locative, used indifferently for being in, going to, 
and leaving a place, is -&/ -Li/ -zl, but one finds an alternative ablative for the last 
meaning -x4/ -g.t4 is Xamir. This ablative is the only case that can be used in Xamir for 
the comparative ('more/less than'), also expressed elsewhere by the ablative, in Bilin also 
by 4/q. Xamta apparently borrowed its ablative enfed- or kl- (prepositions.') from Tigrinya. 
Another preposition is indicated in Xamta for the locative: low. The equative 'like 7 is 
rendered by the postposition idna in most languages, but Xamir also has -qd. 

To sum up, the ending -4 appears as a dative- instrumental, sometimes also locative, everywhere. 
It may be related to the Semitic dative -locative i reconstructed by Diakonoff (1965:88, fn. 

58), cf. Akkadian yd+li ('me+to') 'to me'. Except for Awngi, the accusative can be recon- 
structed as -t, also to be compared with Akkadian -ti occurring in object pronouns: ya+ti 
(Agaw yat) 'me'. 37 The Awngi accusative is to be reconstructed as -wa or -a, the first of 
which looks like the directive -wa of the other Agaw languages (Sasse, 1974, 4). The 
directive is -wa also in Sidamo. The relation between -wa and -a is not clear. It may be 
that the two come from different original case-endings and became combined in an allomorphic 
distribution in Awngi. In this case, -a may have some kind of relationship with the Semitic 
accusative -a. The translative -a is probably also connected with this, -ti is a comitative 
in Awngi (like in Saho) , but a locative elsewhere. The Awngi locative -da may be related to 
the comitative -cLL of the other Agaw idioms which have -l\l) / -z[l\ for locative. Saho also 
has a locative in -d or -l. It is interesting to note that the ablative (Bilin -Izid, Kemant 
-l2Z, Awngi -d&A, possibly -tii in Xamir) is always composite, the first part resembling the 
locative and the second the dative. 

4. 2. 1.2. 2. Genitive 

Here we have to distinguish between a non-agreeing genitive where the genitival noun is marked 
either by position only, or by an ending, but always precedes the possession, and an agreeing 
genitive, where there are three genitive endings exhibiting agreement in number and gender 
with the possession (the headnoun, nome.n ae.ge.nt). 

4. 2. 1.2. 2.1. Non-agreeing genitive 

The genitival noun (possessor) always precedes the possession. For genitive-marker, Bilin 
has a -* l otherwise 0 in masculine nouns, -a in feminine nouns, and -a -* 0 in plural nouns. 

Here the gender and number refer to the genitival noun. After an agreeing genitive or a rela- 
tive, there is -d (e.g. g3daq3x" + 3d 'of that of a dog'). In Xamir and Quara, -a -* <j> or -l 
(Xamir amVi bal 'new year's day', cf. amaa 'year'; Quara ftajl bal 'the holiday of Passover', 
cf. iaja 'Passover'). Other alternative endings signalled are -z, -4, -t (Xamir blOML+t qxn 
'Birru's house', Quara, also &ajl+z bal 'the Passover holiday'.) For Quara, Reinisch indi- 
cates that after feminine nouns -4 is used. Masc, -z and fern. -4 seem to be identical with 
the dative (cf. fn. 36). Kemant has -a -» -l or -a after a consonant in the masculine, -y 
after the feminine and -a in the plural. 

The spurious -4- appearing in Awngi a^ter a genitive and before an accusative, an equative 
(fn. 30) and another genitive (see below) may be a trace of an old non-agreeing genitive 
homonymous with the dative. Bilin post-genitive genitive -d is also homonymous with the dative. 
The resemblance is striking. 


3 6 It is probable that the Quara case endings are really the same as in Kemant. Halevy (1873: 
162) gives nizl 'to him', vull 'to her', also ntt 'him', ntti 'her' (accusative), and 
finally, in one case ndt+ti 'toward her'. 

37 Cf. Reinisch 1909:266-70. The special significance of these Akkadian forms is that they 
exhibit a "person— case" order like Agaw, while the typical Semitic order is "case— person," 
e.g. l+l: 'to+me'. 
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Finally, Awngi has a genitival compounding process where the possessor precedes the possession, 
and the latter^ends in -a (which does not make it a feminine): affjqjnd ('eye-house') 'orbit 
of eye', aK^Zi>i>a ('month's half') 'fortnight'. After these compounds, the accusative, equa- 
tive and genitive appear preceded by the aforementioned -6- {aAiZlla^ta 'like a fortnight'). 

4. 2. 1.2. 2. 2. Agreeing Genitive 

This is the only productive genitive formation in Awngi. Here genitive-marking shows agree- 
ment with the possession, independently of the gender and number of the possessor: masc. -u, 
fern. -£, pi. -k v (-<6a/-4t/-4fe“ after another genitive, cf. fn. 30), e.g. aqZ+w duaZ 'the man's 
rooster', aqZ+t duXa 'the man's hen', aqZ+kd duJtka 'the man's chickens'. For possessed nouns 
ending in a consonant (only masc. sg.) an optional -Z is added: aqZ+w qdh[Z ) 'the man's 
house 1 . Elsewhere, such agreeing genitives are used alternatively with non-agreeing genitives. 
Bilin has -x" /-kZ/-ui for masc. /fern. /pi. possession (here the possessor follows the possessed 
(4. 3. 1.3.)). £emant has -y" /-y/-u) (fn. 27) agd Xamir -u/-I/-ufe (e.g. bZKMxL+ta z in 'Birru's 
brother', bZKKu+tZ z In 'Birru's sister', bZKKu-tuk zZntan 'Birru's sisters', where the 
genitive -£- is combined with the agreement elements). For Akkadian comparison, see posses- 
sive pronouns in 4. 2. 2.1. For Quara, see 4. 2. 1.3. 

Agreeing genitive takes further case-markers: Bilin gDKwZ+x" + D & , Kemant gDHWa+y+Dt> , Awngi 
aqZ+w+ia 'that of the man' in the accusative. With no headnoun mentioned, the agreeing 
genitive is the only one used: Kemant x+muxafa+y+ax ((alay" ( 'my+friend+Masc.Gen.+Acc. I-took') 
T I took my friend's (one)' (cf. Palmer 1966:203-4). 

4. 2. 1.3. ADJECTIVES 

One has to distinguish between primitive adjectives (relatively few, completely absent in 
Xamir and Quara), and deverbal relative ones. Adjectives (preceding the noun everywhere 
except Bilin, 4. 3. 1.3.) agree with the noun they qualify in number and gender (and in case 
in Awngi, 4. 3. 2. 2.). Deverbal relative adjectives have the same agreement endings as the 
agreeing genitive (4. 2. 1.2. 2. 2.). Others behave like nouns from a morphological point of 
view. In Bilin, the feminine ends in -l and the plural -an or has any of the shapes a plural 
noun can assume (4. 2. 1.1.), e.g. kabDK/ kabnZ/ kabnan 'proud', kdxZn/kdxZnZ/kDkZn 'clever'. 

The same is true for Kemant: Xammana (subj . : ZdmmanZ) /Zammana (subj . Zdmmana) /Zdmrndn 'black', 
and Awngi aud/guda/gudka 'good'. ^ In ^ Quara, for denominative adjectives (like btu 'earthly' 
from bZya 'earth'), the endings -d/-e/-d are given, but they are practically the same as for 
relative adjectives (which further have a preceding a). For Falasha, Halevy gives masc. -ay, 
fem. -e, e.g. way dabu 'big mountain', we koutama 'big city'. For Quara (including Falasha) 
no information is available on agreeing genitives, but the shape of these agreement endings 
of the adjectives suggests that these are properly agreeing genitive endings. According to 
Palmer, Bilin agreeing genitives are also mainly adjectivally used, i.e. gacfoqax" 'of dog' 
(masc.) is basically 'canine'. We may then tentatively conclude that, except for Awngi, the 
agreeing genitive is functionally an adjective. 

4.2.2. PRONOUNS 

4. 2. 2.1. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 

The independent (subject) pronouns of Agaw are the following: Singular, 1st person an, 2nd 
person usually Vvvt (Bilin ante, Kemant mta, Awngi ant), but Xamta and Xamir have forms 
derived from the bound pronouns (see below): Xamir ki£ (d'Abbadie: kata') and Xamta, the only 
language to offer gender-distinction in this person: masc. kata, fem. kit. The 3rd persons 
are based on an initial nasal. No gender distinction exists in Awngi: nt 'he=she' and in 
Quara according to Reinisch nZ and Halevy nt. Bilin has nLln.DK (R: vuJii ) , Xamta qu/qZhc., 

Xamir Zen/uZa (d'Abbadie ydnga/ngKa ; Lasta (PB) ipq/raf) , Kemant nZ/nZy (= Falasha (PB) nZ/ 
nZ) for 'he/she'. It is possible that Reinisch and Halevy did not recognize length- distinct ion 
in Quara, properly interpreted as single vowel vs. diphthong (cf. fn. 17). Awngi, on the 
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other hand, has only one form for both genders. In the plural, the first person is Bilin 
yon, Xamir i nd, Xamta yinne. or yin, Quara and Kemant (CR) andn, Kemant (Sasse) anniw/andim/ 
anandw according to the dialect, Angi onnoji (BK enu) , Kunfal n v a. PI. 2: Bilin onion, 

Kemant (CR) intdn (Sasse) ontd[n) dim, Quara owtdn, Awngi ontoji (Bk. onta, in the dialect 
investigated by me, onta is the polite second person); Xamir has kilim US. y) (d'Abbadie kdtona) 
and Xamta kelou, derived, as in the singular, from the bound pronouns. For PI. 3. Bilin has 
nam, Xamir Qdy(tdy) (d'Abbadie nga) , Quara and Kemant (CR) nay, Kemant (Sasse) na(y)dim , 

Awngi rjdji (CR oa, Bk unga, in my dialect 13 a is a polite third person); Xamta is particularly 
interesting here because it is reported to have gender distinction: PI. 3m. 13U, P1.3f. nil. 

One can see that PI. 2. is usually Sg.2.+-Vn. This plural marker (an) was also added to Pl.l. 
in Kemant (CR and Sasse's last version). In Awngi, the corresponding plural-marker is -a, 
also used in Pl.lc. One finds that these plural-markers, -an and -a were strengthened by a 
further plural -marker, an optional -lay for PI. 2/3. in Xamir, and -dim in Kemant and -ji in 
Awngi for all persons of the plural. The polite pronouns of Awngi and older attestations of 
the languages still show forms without these added plural-markers (cf. Hetzron 1972, T.2.C.). 

The bound pronouns follow a simple, relatively uniform pattern: Sg.lc. y- , Sg.2. fe w - (also 
li- in Kemant, especially in the Armacaho dialect, masc. fed-, fern, hi- in Xamir according 
to d'Abbadie); for Sg.3. there is ni- in Awngi with no gender-distinction, Sg.3m. ni- for 
Bilin, Kemant and Quara, oi- in Xamir, Sg.3f. Bilin non.-, Xamir nin-, Quara- Kemant nil-. 

Plural 1. is yon[d)- or and-, but Awngi has on-, PI. 2. onld- and the like, except in Xamir: 
kiild. For Falasha, Halevy gives kildnlai (cf. Xamir independent pronoun) in one place (1873: 
161) and eaten- in another (1873:166). PI. 3. is qa- in Xamir and Awngi, and na- in Bilin, 

Quara and Kemant. 

The bound pronouns are used by themselves as possessives before nouns, with some unalienable 
possessions only in Awngi (and possibly elsewhere). For other nouns, bound pronouns followed 
by agreeing genitive endings are used, Awngi yi+yo 'my home', but yi+m 13 on 'my house'. The 
set yi+m/yi+l/yi+k* 'my, mine' (with masc. /fern. /pi. possession) is paralleled by the 
Akkadian possessive pronoun yd^um/yallum/ya^Ulm 'mine' (masc. /fern. /pi. possession, -urn is 
an ending) . Bound pronouns and agreeing genitive endings are used everywhere when no noun is 
used, e.g. Bilin (R) yax 'mine', but Halevy mentions for Falasha 6 ami preceded by bound 
pronouns for this function. 

According to Reinisch, but not Halevy, the bound pronouns directly attached to the Quara verb 
may be used for pronominal objects. Otherwise, bound pronouns + case-endings are used for 
pronominal complements, Awngi yi-ma, elsewhere yo+t for 'me' accusative, etc. Tucker and 
Bryan (1966:521-2) give object suffixes Sg.2. -feu, Sg.3m. -mi, Sg.3f. -uli, PI. 3. -uki for 
Awngi, but these do not occur in the dialect investigated by me. In Bilin (R) there is a^ 
set of accusative -dative suffix pronouns attached to the verb: Sg.l. -id, 2m. -kd, 2f. -feX, 

3m. -la, 3f. -Id, Pl.l. -nd, 2. -feum, 3m. -£om, 3f. -Ian (optionally preceded by it for 
emphasis) , compare : 

Bilin (R) an (feut) ikaluyun+kd 

Xamir an kill zqandn 

Awngi an koma onkanuya 

'I loved you' 

where Bilin has an optional feut 'thee-Acc.', but -feu is obligatory. This set of suffixes 
falls into the North-Ethio-Semitic pattern so perfectly that it has to be a borrowing. 

In Awngi, the archaic "religious optative" form has a limited set of suffix pronouns to mark 
the person of the beneficiary 'for you...', Sg.2m. -y, 2f. -I, 3m. -ya, 3f. -ja, PI. 2. -y ana 
(Hetzron 1969:34) (4. 2. 3. 2.). This is the only case where second person has gender distinction 
in Awngi. An intricate system of limited person-marking for the beneficiary is found in the 


('i (thee-Acc.) loved+thee') 
('I thee-Acc. loved') 

('I thee-Acc. loved') 
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Awngi predestinative (4. 2. 3. 2. and Hetzron 1969, 1.4.1.) , an element -c- for second person 
only if the subject is in the first person, furthermore the same -c- in the imperative 
(only!) for the first person beneficiary only if the subject is in the second person, e.g. 
deiaye 'I study for him,' but deAayee. 'I study for you (sg. or pi.)', and deitay 'study for 
him. , but deMayc 'study for me.". 

4 . 2 . 2 . 2 . DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

These contain an element n almost everywhere. Table 2 lists the pronouns: 


Table 2. demonstrative pronouns 




Bilin 

Xamir 

Xamta 

Kemant 

Quara 

Awngi 

this ' 

m. 

not 

inn 

aniZ 



ann 






an 

an 



f. 

ne.nL 

ienljdn) 

dnie 



anna 

these ' 

m. 

nen 

ienlzdy) 

aqut 

andiw 

enzo 

mni 


f. 



od 




that' 

m. 

dnjaldin ) 

ied 

o& 

in 

yin 

an 


f. 

Mja(deni) 

iezlzan) 

od 



and 

those ' 

m. 

■ dnjalden ) 

ez ( zdy] 

oat 

indue 

yinzo 

anni 


f. 



to an 





The forms given in Table 2 are those used with nouns. Of comparative interest is the Awngi 
presentative pronoun (-French void, voild .) : 

Table 3. presentative pronouns of awngi 



Close 

Distant 

masc. 

Mniku 

anniku 

fern. 

inniti 

anniii 

pi. 

mnikoni 

annikoni 


These show the general Cushitic determiners masc. -feu, fern. - ti , otherwise unattested in Agaw. 
For definiteness and articles, see 4.3.5. 

4.2.3. VERBS 

Like everywhere in Cushitic, the Agaw verbal system displays an impressive array of paradigms. 
These languages have no sentence-connecting (conjoining, subordinating) particles. Con- 
joining and subordination are entirely expressed by the verbal morphology. Sharp formal 
distinction is made between main and subordinate verbs. In this outline, it is impossible 
even to list the whole variety of forms. The following is meant to give a general idea of 
the system. 

4. 2. 3.1. PERSON, GENDER AND NUMBER-MARKING (illustrated on main verbs only) 

4. 2. 3. 1.1. Prefix-conjugation 

The original Cushitic conjugation was based on prefixes, with further suffixes in PI. 2/3. The 
reconstructible pattern is: Sg.lc. 9 - (4. 1.4. 2.), 2m. /f. (no gender-distinction reconstructible , 
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see Hetzron fioKthcoming, 2 , fn. 3) t- , 3m. y- , 3£. t-\ Pl.lc. re-, 2. , 3. «/-... -re. 

Only Beja, Saho, Somali, Dasenech, Awngi, and partly Xamta, have preserved such prefix- 
conjugations for part of the verbs. At some point of its history, Agaw introduced an inno- 
vation,— it added a suffix -re- (different from the -re of PI. 2/3.) to Pl.lc. 38 

Evidence to be mentioned below suggests that this may have triggered further developments — 
the dropping of the initial re- (making the prefix-portion identical with that of Sg.lc.) in 
Awngi, or maintaining the re-, but adding the final re also to the Sg.lc. (according to the 
testimony of Bilin and Xamir suffixes) (4. 2. 3. 1.2. 2. ) . 

As mentioned, of the Agaw languages only Xamta and Awngi have preserved the prefix-conjugation 
(cf. 1.2. above). In the latter, only five verbs have it: -nt- 'come', ag- 'bring', y-Lg* - 
'remain', (/ay- 'be (come)', and ciq- 'know'. Table 4 shows the indefinite nonpast of the verb 
'come'. 


Table 4. awngi prefix-conjugation 



singular 

plural 

1. 

dre£& 

antne. 

2. 


tlntdnd 

3. 

masc. ylnle. fern, tint? 

yZwta.nd 


Conti Rossini (1904: 200 [18]) provides the following data on the Xamta prefix-conjugation 
(with no indication of limitation to certain verbs), for 4au) 'do': Pl.lc. ?.re4auuA £cf, Sg.lc. 
iaiMA.) , and the alternating forms imnXX. or for Sg.2c. and iawered or yiaw^nu for 

Sg.3(m?). We have thus optional t- for Sg.2., optional y- for Sg.3., and obligatory ere- for 
Pl.lc. 


4. 2. 3. 1.2. Suffix-conjugations 

For the other verbs in Awngi and for all the verbs in all the other Agaw languages, auxiliaries 
conjugated by means of the above prefixes became suffixes attached to a verbal stem (Prae- 
torius 1894, Plazikowsky-Brauner 1957). One such old auxiliary-to-become-a-suffix can be 
identified with the root y- 'say' (see 4. 2. 3. 6.) still attested in most languages, yielding 
the indefinite conjugation in Awngi. Another auxiliary is k/y 'to be', the basis for the 
definite conjugations of Awngi (the past at least, see 4.2.3.I.2.3.) and for the only set 
of conjugations in the other Agaw idioms. Table 5 is a comparative table of verbal suffixes 
in the relatively most neutral verb class in Agaw. For devoicing of Awngi Sg.lc., see 

4. 1.4. 2. In order to show all the variation attested, for the past tense the set of suffixes 
given by Plaxikowsky-Brauner for Xamir (after kdl - , see fn. 22) is presented under the 
heading "Lasta". For Falasha, past tense suffixes given both by Plazikowsky-Brauner and 
Halevy are presented between conjugated forms in the Bilin-Falasha comparative table (161) 
and the grammar (170) . I am presenting here the latter. Halevy also indicates the existence 
of a colloquial simplified conjugation of the past tense in Falasha, where there is one form 
for all of the singular ending in -(e) oy and one for all of the plural: -re(c)oy. For Xamir, 
Reinisch 1884 has -uk where Reinisch 1 909:2 gives -feu. I transcribe here -fe w . In Quara sec- 
ond persons, the first forms with y/d are used with most verbs, the second ones with t- with a 
handful of verbs only (are*- 'come', y- 'say', etc.), see 4. 2. 3. 1.2.1. below. 


Something analogous happened in Somali. In the present general of two of the prefix- 
conjugated verbs: daah 'say' and maad 'come', all persons but Pl.lc. have a d after the 
stem, but for Pl.lc. there is re, e.g. ypiaah-d-a.a 'he says' vs. nddaah-n-oui 'we say'. The 
origin of d is obscure and it is not characteristic of a given person, but re is definitely 
a person-marker like the prefix re- itself. The reason for this double -marking is unclear. 
Note that the £t-group of Ethiopian Semitic languages also adopted such a double marking 
in the Pl.lc.: nMdbdti-nd 'we break' (mere reaiabaA. elsewhere), doubtless under Cushitic 
influence . 
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Plazikowsky-Brauner indicates gemination of the last consonant of the verb in Sg./P1.2. 
and Sg.3f. , preceding the l. I am not sure if this has to be trusted. For Awngi, she 
also gives similar gemination: PI. 2. kaLUka 'you have been able', PI. 3. kaLcka 'they have 
been able' for what I recorded as katika and kaleka respectively. 

Conti Rossini gives here -yakun like in Quara. 
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4. 2. 3. 1.2.1. Some Verb-classes 

In the Bet Tarqe division of Bilin, there are three verb-classes: those having suffixes as 
indicated above, those with an l inserted in the middle of the suffix in all the persons of 
the past^ and those with such £ in some persons only, e.g. (R) uioa+siuk 'you (sg*) heard' 
vs. AJs+ntu.x 'you (sg.) did', and the corresponding plurals woi+cfoiux vs. h>+cUyiZux. Palmer, 
on the other hand, represented this as a vowel harmony: gab+SLdx' 1 'you (sg.) refused', vs. 
j-db+JUx" 'you (sg.) bought', and the plurals gab+cbnix* vs. j?b+dirilx* (4. 1.4. 4.). 

In Awngi, a small number of verbs have different tones according to the person: High in the 
third persons and Pl.lc. and Mid elsewhere: age 'I give' vs. age 'he gives'. The above 
suffixes may be slightly modified if the verb-stem is marked to exert a Raising or Lowering 
tonal effect (4.1.3.) in various persons in different combinations (Hetzron 1969:39-40, 
Groups'), e.g. y"+<> -» y"t 'he eats', but y" i +e -» y" e. 'I eat'. 

It was mentioned above (4.0.2.) that Bilin and Xamir have £ -» n. changes, while elsewhere one 
finds £ ■* g. In second person suffixes, originally starting in £, one finds n in the singu- 
lar in Bilin, but in both numbers in Xamir. The second type of change, into g, is attested 
in the past singular in Xamta and for both numbers in Kemant. In Quara, £ -> g took place 
in most cases (the first variant in the Table) , but a few verbs still preserved £ (the second 
variants). In Awngi the norm is preservation of the £ in the second persons (and Sg.3f.), 
but a fairly significant number of verbs, all the verbs ending in £ or a (cf. Matthews 1971: 
150^, most of the verbs ending in l, and a few more where no conditioning can be found 
(dnjk"^- J sit', zdq- 'drink', £amb- 'arrive') have a palatal initial instead of the £, e.g. 
deA+tana 'you (pi.) study', but qu.c+e.ncL 'you (pi.) wash', £amb+zna 'you (pi.) arrive' (note 
the lowering effect on e here) . 


4. 2. 3. 1.2. 2. Some Suffixes 

Note that the Sg.lc. suffixes of Bilin, Xamir, and in the past only in Xamta and Halevy's 
Falasha, contain a final -n which may have been analogically taken over from Pl.lc. which is, 
in turn, characterized in Bilin, Xamir and Falasha (H) by the pattern n-...-n (4. 2. 3. 1.1. 
with fn. 38). In all the other languages, on the other hand, Pl.lc. has only an initial n - . . . . 

The endings of the Xamta nonpast are curious and deviating from the rest. One might risk the 
hypothesis that they are remains of an auxiliary 'there is' (wan?) like in Amharic (alia.), 
originally appended to a prefix- conjucation. Note that Sg.lc. and Pl.lc. end in the same 
-£>i (like the -n just mentioned) . 

There are, naturally, further problems with the above forms. The plural -markers -fea in the 
indefinite past of Awngi (-fea is usually an adnominal plural-marker), the q of Xamir PI. 3. 
(influenced by the pronouns? 4. 2. 2.1.), the l {<n?) of Xamta PI. 3. are all enigmatic. The 
past of Lasta Xamir (PB) seems to be some kind of conjugated auxiliary also. The most 
interesting questions, however, may be asked concerning the element h* /x? /y“ found in con- 
jugations all over, claimed to be a descendant of the auxiliary 'be'. 


4. 2. 3. 1.2. 3. The Element fe" /x" /y" 

For the definite nonpast of Awngi, D. Cohen (1972:61) suggested that the element -yd (in the 
nonthird persons) does not come from the auxiliary ( g) ay- 'be', but is originally the Cush- 
itic masculine determiner -fea (end of 4. 2. 2. 2., Table 3), followed by an element -a, thus 
*feu+a -» *yaa -» -ya. His two main arguments are that in PI. 2. we have -£anya where the 
plural -marker n precedes the y, instead of following it as in the actual verbal form £ayana 
you (pi.) are/become', and that the third person forms contain no y at all, but an element 
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known as a feminine determiner -tZ in Sg.3f. (4. 2. 2. 2., Table 3) and a -fe" in PI. 3. 41 One 
may add one more argument in favour of Cohen's hypothesis. In the negative forms of the 
definite nonpast (4. 2. 3. 4.) the negative particle may even appear between the person- 
marker and -y a, e.g. de^+na+tZ+n+yd 'we do not study 1 ( 'base+Pl .lc.+Neg.+secondPl. lc. +ya) . 

Cohen is sceptical even about the auxiliary origin of the definite past tense endings of 
Awngi and prefers to see in them also a combination of a base dc-i e+determiner+a . 

Let us first deal with the element / x“ /y“ in the other languages. It would follow from 

Cohen's suggestion that these are also originally determiners. Yet there are several argu- 
ments against this. One of them is that while verbs of being are known to become verbal suf- 
fixes in Cushitic (e.g. Somali progressive forms, c anaya 'I am eating' in most dialects, but 
c una+ha.ya in Darod, still showing the auxiliary ha.y 'be'), there is no known instance of, 
nor any rationale for, an adnominal determiner becoming a verbal augment. Secondly, in the 
Sg.lc. forms of Bilin, Xamir, past tense Xamta and Falasha (H) , as well as in the corresponding 
Pl.lc. forms (in the same distribution), an element n follows the feVx’Vy" . This can be 
explained through the developments of the prefix-conjugations most conveniently (4. 2. 3. 1.1.). 
More importantly, in Quara and Kemant nonpast PI. 2/3 (both persons in Kemant by CR, only 
PI. 3. in Sasse's material) the plural-marker -n is still after the k* : PI. 2. - ta.kU.n/ - yakun , 

PI. 3. -afedn/-afe w an, as against Bilin PI. 2. -ddnik v , PI. 3. -nafe M , etc. 1,2 If we assume, as 
we must, that one of these types is archaic and the other innovated, it is more plausible to 
consider the final -n which appears there in some cases only, quite unsystematically (cf. 
esp. Kemant (by Sasse) PI. 2. -/.nafe" with n-fe" , but PI. 3. -afe"an with fe"-n) a survival of an 
older situation, while the overwhelming final position of -fe" /x" /y" , quite natural for Sg.2/ 

3m. /f. which were never followed by suffixes in the prefix- conjugation, must result from a 
regularizing tendency. This makes more sense than saying that the final position for /x“ /y" 
is original also in PI. 2/3. and the first persons, and an originally preceding plural -marker 
a was in some rare cases, unsystematically and with no apparent reason, transferred to the 
final position. Unsystematic distribution is often a symptom of archaism. Thirdly, note 
the alternation x w or y"/fe" between past/nonpast in Bilin, Kemant and Quara. With an original 
final position and determiner status this would be hard to explain. If one conjectures, on 
the other hand, that this alternation results from the tense- forms of the root for 'be', one 
obtains a simple solution which perfectly fits into what we know about this verb. In Bilin, 
the verb 'be' presents two shapes ax and ak, where the first one is a morphological past 
tense form and the second is morphologically nonpast. 43 

The best conclusion thus seems to be the following. The suffixes of the Agaw verb do come 
from a conjugated auxiliary ax/ak 'be(come)', but the stem- consonant tended to be transferred 
to the final position, as a trend for uniformity. The labial appendix added may reflect a 
more archaic shape of the verb 'be', *a.ku, or it may have originally been a past-tense marker 
(there is independent evidence for past tense in u, see 4. 2. 3. 2.) and was later analogically 


41 Cohen wonders whether Sg.3m. -am. represents older *-a.y' l Z. In fact, Conti Rossini (1905:132 
[30]) does signal both forms in free variation. For that matter, the masculine genitive 
ending -w also comes from an older *y’ . This is supported by comparative evidence (Bilin 
-x" , Kemant -y v ) and also by an archaism within Awngi itself. In the numerals £dy£L 'one' 
(used only in counting) , the element -yd is of genitival origin according to the testimony 
of Bilin (R) ZE+mx/ZcL+nZ, Xamir Za+!x/Za+y, Quara ZcL+yu/Zci+y for 'one (masc./fem.) ' . In 
these languages, 'one' is genitivally connected with the subsequent noun, 'one house' being 
' a house of one . 

42 The Xamir past tense, both in Reinisch's and Plazikowsky-Brauner's presentation, is hard to 
explain at this stage. It is impossible to make reasonable conjectures without absolutely 
reliable synchronic data. 

4 3 These statements are carefully worded because of the existence of the phenomenon of 
"reversal of aspects" in this language, see Palmer 1965 and 4. 2. 3. 6. below. 
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transferred to the nonpast auxiliary (though not in the independent verb 'be'). Only one 
form has not been taken care of by this explanation: the Sg.3f. -til'd . 44 


If the above hypothesis is accepted, one can see that the Awngi definite past tense endings 
reflect the original prefix-conjugation of 'be' in its purest form (except for the dropping 
of y in PI. 2/3.). Let us turn now to the definite nonpast of Awngi, upon which Cohen's ob- 
jections were originally based. This form is absolutely homonymous with the paradigm of 
the subjectal relative nonpast (4 . 2 . 3. 3 . 3 . ) . In Xamir (Reinisch 1884, I, §158, 159.2) and 
Falasha (Halevy 1873:169), the subjectal relative forms may be used as main verbs with the 
meaning of a "durative present" ('who does' used as 'is doing'). It would thus be quite 
reasonable to assume that the Awngi definite nonpast was actually borrowed from the relative 
conjugation and its shape is to be explained by the relative. 

In such relative forms, a distinction should be made between third and nonthird persons. In 
addition to the regular subject -marking characteristic of all finite verbal forms, third 
person subjectal relatives also show agreement in gender and number with the headnoun, by 
means of the same suffixes as the genitive (4. 2. 1.2. 2. 2. and 4. 2. 3. 3. 3.) . 45 The identity of 
the Awngi definite nonpast third person endings with the genitive was already noted by Pott 
(1869:492). Thus, Cohen is right in analyzing the endings of the third person as originally 
nonverbal, gender and number-marking particles, but the framework is different,— these are 
genitival constructions. On the other hand, nonthird persons have special status. Most 
often they are not followed by any headnoun, and constitute the final element of the phrase 
in which they appear: 

Bilin (R) yi+lld iuAd ayAdyeA fadfu. 

Xamir yi+tZi auqua W4.nd.aA. 

('me+from you-having-stolen you-who-are go-away') 

'You who are those who have robbed me, go away.'' 46 


Therefore, one finds a special element at the end of these nonthird person forms, -xaA (R: 

-yeA) in Bilin, -A after the singular and -k after the plural (but -ke.A after a negative Sg.lc.) 


44 Since the Awngi definite past has no -ti (but a more regular -tiy" a) , this -ti/-c. may be 
an innovation of all the branches other than Awngi. As far as we know, Agaw makes so 
little use of the general Cushitic determiner -ka/-ti (Table 3) that our verbal ending 
-ti could hardly be attributed to its analogical influence. Another possibility is to see 
in it an analogical development on the basis of the genitive and relative (4. 2. 1.2. 2. and 
4. 2. 3. 3.3.1 Sg.3f. is the only truly gender-marked person in the paradigm, the only real 
feminine. Now, in genitival constructions -x" is a masculine and -ti (-♦ -Ail-y) is a 
feminine. It is then possible that the etymologically different verbal ending -x“ was 
identified with the masculine genitive -x" , and -ti was introduced for the feminine accord- 
ingly. Yet, the feminine genitive -ti became -ti and -y- in various languages whereas the 
verbal ending for Sg.3f. remained -ti or was palatalized to -c.. This discrepancy can be 
explained by the fact that the verbal ending occurs in clause- final or even absolute 
sentence-final position, while the genitive suffix is most often not final, but precedes 
another noun. 

45 Thus, Sg.3f. Bilin gdbAaAi, Xamir qid&Aay , Awngi de.ita.ti have two elements in agreement 
with the same noun: -Aid) -/-A(d) /-tla.) - that signals a Sg.3f. subject (also in all other 
paradigms), and -Ail -yl -ti in agreement with a feminine singular headnoun. In subjectal 
relatives the subject and the headnoun coincide. 

46 In English, nonthird person subjectal relatives have the subject pronoun as headnoun: 'you 
who are', but in the fully conjugated Agaw verbal forms this is not so. 
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in Xamir, -n after the singular and -y after the plural in Quara, and -y a in Awngi. 47 This 
element may come from a particle that had something to do with the syntactic position of the 
nonthird person relative. The best comparison with a particle actually attested was offered 
by Reinisch (1882:118-9). Bilin has a particle -yen (= -xtvl) which has, among other functions, 
a topicalizing one (4.3.5.), being put after an element that represents a^link with the 
preceding context having been mentioned before, e.g. Bilin (R) bind+yen kdya ianuk (Genesis 
1.2) 'And the earth was empty' (i.e. 'as to the earth', where the earth is what the preceding 
sentence has introduced as a topic and is taken up here again.). Relative clauses also often 
refer to earlier established facts. The above Bilin/Xamir example does not communicate the 
stealing, it only recalls it. Hence the possibility of marking relatives with such a 
particle. 48 It is then possible that this particle was "grammaticalized," i.e. made obliga- 
tory thereby losing its independent meaning, when the relative verb was phrase-final, i.e. 
before a minor pause. 


Xamir n and k may be a survival of either segment of *ken. For Awngi, there are two possi- 
bilities. The element yd may come from the referential article -fed (4.3.5.) which is still a 
quasi -obligatory constituent of the construction that provides most of the uses for the non- 
third person subjectal relative, — the cleft construction (4.3.3.). e.g. de&tdnyal+ka) dntojd. 
('who-study-P1.2. (+Art.) you(pl.)') 'It is you (pi.) who study'. 5 The other possibility, less 
probable, is that -yd comes from *-ken with loss of final n . 58 


Note that if the Awngi definite nonpast is originally a relative form, we have no Awngi 
paradigm that etymologically corresponds to the pan-Agaw nonpast in fe" . 


4. 2. 3. 2. TENSES, MOODS, ASPECTS (in main verbs) 

Main verbs are those capable of appearing in absolute final position (since subordinate clauses 
precede main clauses, 4. 3. 1.2.). Awngi distinguishes between two aspects: Indefinite for 
actions either imprecisely situated in time and space, or connected with the present (like 
a present perfect), and a Definite one for neutral expression. Anteriority of an action or 
event with relation to the subsequent one (~ 'already') is expressed by the auxiliary ya&- 
('to have/take with oneself' as an independent verb). Durative past is marked by a conjugated 
auxiliary a-6-c- 'pass the day, be'. Furthermore, the subjective relation between the subject 
and the action may be expressed by either an Exobligative suffix - u)j - which either expresses 
the reluctance of the subject in performing the action or that the action is performed to 
the last detail, e.g. deie 'he studies', but de&aui'je 'he studies unwillingly' or 'he studies 
all there is to be studied', or a Predestinative (~ Ethical Dative) -y(e)- which usually 
expresses in whose favour the action is performed: deiaye 'he studies for somebody' (i.e. 
his studying will benefit someone else) . In the predestinative form, a limited person-marking 
for the beneficiary is found (4. 2. 2.1.): an de&ayee 'I study for you (sg./pl.)' vs. an 
de&aye 'I study for him/them'. No aspect has been signalled in the other languages. 


47 The genitival third person endings and the nonthird ones under discussion naturally appear 
after both tenses, e.g. Awngi de&tdn+yd 'you (pi.) who study', deAtun+yd 'you (pi.) who 
studied ' . 

48 Like the Amharic -mm- in the relative nonpast, cf. Hetzron 1973. 

49 Thus, there is here a yd coming from -fed which has lost its independent meaning, hence it 
is reused in its original form -fed. 

5 “This was Reinisch 's opinion (1887, 11.158), -ya from -yon. In his 1909 book (19) he is 
even reinterpreting, in a cavalier manner, Conti Rossini's transcription (1905:127) -ydx 
as -yaA, without knowing that this is nothing but -yd+y, the ending plus an emphatic 
particle (4.3.3.). Note further that Bilin (R) has a particle -ya 'but ' which is even more 
similar to the Awngi ending. 
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Bilin and Xamir have a three-TENSE system: past, present and future, elsewhere there are only 
past and nonpast (= present - future) . Plazikowsky-Brauner also mentions a near future for 
Xamir (Lasta) . The future is formed out of the past tense stem by means of suffixes (Bilin/ 
Xamir Sg.lc. 2c. -ta./-X5. (PB R 1909 -tiX ) , 3m. -na/-tu, 3f. tiini (P) or -t& 

(R)/-£c, Pl.lc. -na/-nd, 2c. -tma/ -tivid, 3c. -ddna/-^tcLk' 1 ) . 

For the general exponents of the past/nonpast opposition in Agaw, we can say the following. 

In four out of the five prefix-conjugated verbs of Awngi, High tone is used for the nonpast 
and Mid for the past. In the suffixes, the past/nonpast opposition may be reduced to a/e. for 
the Awngi indefinite aspect, my" or 3x“ /afe" in the other tongues (i.e. closed/ open vowel, 
continuant/stop). Awngi even suggests a /a. (Hetzron 1969 : 72) ^ 1 as a possible archaic opposition. 
Here both vocalic timbre: closed vs. open vowel, and tone Mid vs. High are involved. This 
latter opposition: past -a-, nonpast -cl- seems to be a good summary of the different clues 
found. This is reminiscent of Semitic systems such as Akkadian where the most common paradigm 
(with no^special thematic vowel) has the following pattern (Sg.3m.) past: 'Prefix+C, CjUCj 
( e.g. -iklud 'he conquered') with -u- , and nonpast 'Prefix+t/ aC/CgO-C/ (e.g. ikallad 'he conqueres') 
with -a-a-. The correspondence, Agaw u/a and Akkadian ul/ol-cl (High tone vs. dual occurrence 
of a vowel in the nonpast) is striking. 

In main verb positions, in addition to the indicative, one also finds an imperative mood, 
usually a short form for second persons and longer ones (= jussive) for the rest. The jussive 
ends in -A (dative) in Awngi, and usually in -n elsewhere. Awngi further has a desiderative 
('I wish'), an archaic religious optative form for blessings, with residual suffixes for the 
expression of the person of the beneficiary, e.g. ddban "by+m+Tiy/liy+m+di/liy+m+yma 'May God 
give you (masc./fem./pl.) ' , the usual expression for 'thank you'. 

Finally, there are special forms for the unreal apodosis (the 'then- clause' in a hypothetical 
conditional construction) . Reinisch (1882 §92) further mentions an "elective conditional" for 
Bilin. In constructions with such a conditional, there is no protasis ( 'if- clause ’) . The 
sentence announces a possibility, what could be, followed by an explanatim why it is not so, 
why the option offered by the conditional is not taken, e.g. Bilin (R) inci quail yl ganztn 
aPdinZd Adqau gin, oqa ^iduyun+ilam 'These people would be my slaves, but I released them' 

('these people my slaves they-would-be that-they-have is, but-I I -released+them') . 

4. 2. 3. 3. subordinate verbs 

These constitute a very large inventory, since, as already pointed out, Agaw has no sentence 
connecting particles, so that conjoining and subordination is handled by verbal morphology. 

Let me deal here only with the principal subordinate forms. 

4 . 2 . 3 . 3 . 1 . Converb 

This form merely expresses coordination with the subsequent sentence. It is marked for the 
person, number and gender of its subject, but it has the same implicit tense, aspect, mood 
or type of subordination as the verb of the subsequent sentence, e.g. Awngi a njk' l ania kante./ 
kcLyvty" a/ kantdi i kantanl 'he sits down and looks/he sat down and looked/let him sit down and 
look/when he sat down and looked', where the same Sg.3m. converb of dnjk' 1 - 'sit down' is 
interpreted as an indefinite present/definite past/jussive/temporal, according to the shape 
of the governing verb kant- 'look'. Inadequate descriptions make it somewhat difficult to 


51 For the vocalic opposition, compare dzAtSX. 'who studies and daitmt who studied . 
both vocalic and tonal oppositions, Awngi has tamb+u+ta. 'as soon as he arrived to which 
there corresponds Amharic ~dnda+dcL>iAcL&cL with a past tense form of the verb, and .tamb+a.+£a 
' so that he may arrive ' , in Amharic dnd+-tdd/Ui with a nonpast . Vvhen the Amharic form was 
calqued on Agaw, the u was rendered by a past tense and a by a nonpaSt . 
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describe the converb system of the other languages, but their existence makes no doubt. It 
seems that in the older descriptions two forms qualify for it, what has been called "parti- 
ciple," 5 ^ and the so-called "perfectum subordinatum." The first one ends in -o in Kemant and 
Quara (waA+o Sg.3m. form of 'hear'), Bilin -o or -e according to the verb class (4. 2. 3. 1.2.1.) : 
qcibo 'having refused', jdbe 'having bought' (Sg.3m. forms), and zero-ending in Xamir: qidiA 
having sanctified'. Halevy (1873:171) gives a converb form for Falasha with zero ending. 

The "perfectum subordinatum" has an ending -ek in Bilin: gdbek 'he refused and' (Palmer's 
translation), -a in Xamir: qidAci for Sg.3m. 'sanctify', and -a in Quara (waA+a from 'hear'). 
Tucker and Bryan (1966:549) list the first set ("participle") as converbs. The only clear 
statement about this is Sasse's (private communication), he says that Kemant waA v o (~ "parti- 
ciple") and waA['d) (both Sg.3m. converbs from 'hear') are functionally equivalent. 

Let us mention that^Bilin (R) also allows a type of verb -conjoining, with a particle -yea after 
the second one, ganja ^Zyna+yea 'sleep and rest as well' (pi.). 

4. 2. 3. 3. 2. Miscellaneous Subordinate Forms 

One may mention the subjunctive 'in order that' the temporal 'when', the stative (R: 
Synchronos) 'while', the protasis (the 'if- form of conditional constructions). Bilin dis- 
tinguishes between a real protasis (ending in -an) 'if I do ' , and an unreal (hypothetical) 
protasis (R: Optative) in -dik^(R: -dotik, -dok) 'if I did [but I didn't]'. In Xamir, the 
real protasis ends in -an or -A , the unreal one is formed by means of the auxiliary win 'there 
is' + -an. In Awngi, the protasis ends in -uni, and only the form of the apodosis (regular 
indicative or special apodosis form) shows whether it is real or not: an deiuni me ye. ye. gee 
'if I study, I shall find work', vs. an deAuni me. ye yegeeliy“ a 'If I studied, I would find 
work'. Awngi further has special types of protases for refined expressions: absurd conditional 
where assuming the truth of the content of the protasis is absurd, as proven by the apodosis: 
an deAuniAa me ye yegeeAly" d 'if I had studied, I would find work' (implying: isn't my job- 
lessness proof enough of my lack of education?) ,— incredulous conditional where the non- 
truth of the apodosis is the reason for doubting the truth of the protasis: qZ deAayuAa me ye 
yegeatamaAiy' 1 'If he had [really] studied, wouldn't he find work?' (implying that the jobless- 
ness of the person mentioned makes the speaker doubt about possible early statements about 
his education), and a desiderative conditional: an deAagigu me ye yegeeAiy v d 'if only I 
studied, I would find work'. 

Another form worth mentioning is the "quotative" (R: Objectsmodus) , for the verbs of clauses 
governed by a verb 'to say/know, etc.'. In Bilin and Awngi, relative forms followed by an 
accusative ending (-Z and -Aa respectively) are used, in Xamir either -t (accusative) or 
-qa ('as, like'). 

4. 2. 3. 3. 3. The Relative 

The most interesting subordinate form is the relative, the form of the verb in a clause that 
qualifies a noun, to be called "headnoun" (A/ ’antecedent" in traditional terminology). It 
usually has two tenses, past and nonpast, but only one in Xamir and Kemant. The latter 
makes no tense-distinction at all in the relative, the former uses converb + relative auxiliary 
win for the expression of the past. 


52 This is a typical translation-oriented nomenclature rendering the pseudo- literal translation 
of the form into European languages, rather than recognizing its true function within Agaw. 
The same is true for the use of the term "gerund" (French "gerondif") in Ethiopian Semitic, 
inspired by the "petit negae" translation en faisant' rather than by an analysis of its 
true function. 
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A distinction should be made between a subjectal relative (Rel. I) where the headnoun is 
the subject of the relative clause, Awngi deAtatl yuna 'the woman who studies', and a com - 
plemental relative (oblique relative, Rel. II) where the headnoun is a complement in the 
relative clause, Awngi deAtdiM meca^ 'the book that she studies', deAtaw qdn 'the house in 
which he studies'. For the shape of the subjectal relative, see 4. 2. 3. 1.2. 3. above. Third 
person forms have genitival endings agreeing with the headnoun in gender and number, and 
nonthird persons end in -xta in Bilin; -K in the singular in Xamir and Quara, -k in the plural 
in Xamir and -y in Quara; and -yd in Awngi. For complemental relative, Bilin has two sets, 
one showing agreement in number and gender with its headnoun by means of the agreeing genitive 
endings (4. 2. 1.2. 2. 2.) {.-x” / -nt/ -u) for masc./fem./pl.) , where the relative clause follows the 
noun, and one ending in -a, where the relative verb directly precedes its headnoun. Examples: 
^R) c dqud^ja e agnauyu+l labdlAuvu+na. ( 'water we-do-not-drink-Masc. Gen. +to you- led+us ') or 
ja c agnd c dqua+l labdlZuyu+nd ( we-do-not-drink-Rel.-a water+to you-led+us') for 'You led us 
to water that we do not drink'. Note that Reinisch also gives examples where relatives with 
the genitival ending precede the headnoun. In Xamir, short relatives ending in -a and 
directly preceding the headnoun are used with a masculine singular headnoun only. Genitival 
relative may either precede or follow the headnoun (the agreement elements being -au~o/ 

-ady~ nizZ-auk ) , e.g. fen kilt tzdll qdatdd.uk gtlku+n ('those you (sg.) there you-see-Pl.Gen. 
men+those') 'those men whom you see there 7 (relative preceding) and xuJid kilt qauA te.qa.nlA 
wtndAZ+zdn ('child you (sg.) once you-loved-Converb you-used- to-Fem. Gen. +Fem. demonstrative ') 

'the girl whom you once used to love' (relative following). In Quara the situation is unclear 
(masc. -a, fern, -e, relative either preceding or following, cf. 4. 2. 1.2.). In Kemant, 
relative clauses precede their headnounp and agree with them (-y* (-v after ^a) /-y/-w) , e.g. 
xalnay x“ Aa 'the boy we see/saw' , xalnay x" saa 'the girl we see/saw , xalniw x" A 'the 
children we see/saw'. In Awngi, the relative precedes the headnoun and agrees with it (-a/ 
-t/-k' 1 ), e.g. kantaw Qdn. 'the house which I see', kantat. rySna 'the small house (fern.) that 
I see', kantak " qanfea 'the houses which I see'. See further 4. 3. 2. 2. and 4. 3. 2. 3. for case- 
agreement and case -marking. 

By definition, three forms of the subjectal and complemental relative are homonymous: Subj . 
Sg.3m. = Masc.Compl.Sg.3m. , Subj.Sg.3f. = Fem.Compl.Sg.3f . , and Subj. PI. 3. = Pl.Compl.P1.3. 

This follows from the fact (fn. 45) that third person subjectal relatives and all complemental 
relatives (with the exceptions of those ending in -a in Bilin) show agreement with their 
headnouns in addition to the regular person-marking referring to the subject. In subjectal 
relatives, the subject and the headnoun are the same. In complemental relatives, on the 
other hand, if, for example, the subject is Sg.3f. and the complement -headnoun a feminine 
singular, one ends up with the same form as the subjectal Sg.3f. where the feminine agreement 
element is dictated by the subject. In Awngi dzitdt[t) yuna 'the woman who studies', subjectal, 
if the verb is a feminine the genitival agreement also has to be a feminine, and in yanci 
deAtat[l) mzcafia 'the booklet (fern.) that the woman studies', complemental, the two feminines 
are coincidental. 

4. 2. 3. 4. negation 

This is entirely a matter of verbal morphology (Plazikowsky-Brauner 1957:21-8). Negative 
markers appear inside the verbal word, either right after the stem and preceding all the other 
suffixes, or after some person-marker but preceding tense-, mood- and subordination-markers. 

The latter may have a shape different from their counterparts in affirmative verbs. The 
following negative -markers may be isolated within the verbal word (note the great homogeneity 
between languages) : 

A. -la, used everywhere except in Xamir for the negation of main indicative verbs (indefinite 
nonpast only in Awngi). It is not followed by any further suffix, but it may be slightly 
modified for person-marking: Bilin and Quara have -It in Sg.lc., Quara also in Pl.lc., Bilin 
also in Pl.lc. present. Bilin further has an assimilated -nnt for PI. 2/3. Ex. Bilin gabax" 

'he refused', gabld 'he did not refuse' ,gablt 'I did not refuse'. Awngi also has this 
negative -marker in the "negative subordinate" form, dzidy" la or dzbdy* lei, 'without studying'. 
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The negation of the indefinite nonpast in Awngi leads to an "impoverished conjugation," de&ata 
being the forms used for all of the singular, and PI. 2/3. ,— only Pl.lc. has a clear form 
deinala 'we do not study', and optionally Sg.lc. for verbs that have final devoicing (4. 1.4. 2.), 
see Hetzron 1974. 

B. -g-, (cf. Awngi ga- negative copula), used for all th§ subordinate verbs in Bilin, Quara 
and Kemant, e.g. Bilin gabax" 'who refuses/refused', gdbgdx' 1 'who did not refuse'; Quara 
Mdidd 'so that he may hear', MdigZnd 'so that he may not hear'. In Bilin it is also used for 
the negative imperative: g abZ 'refuse!', gab? g 'do not refuse!'. 

C. -I- , used for all the subordinate verbs in Xamir. It may be the^result of a phonetic 
development from -g~, 53 e.g. qZdeitd 'so that he may sanctify', qZdiZyd 'so that he may not 
sanctify'. In Xamir, main verbs are negated by relative forms, thus for waz auk. 'he hears' 
and mzau 'who hears' we have Mazda 'he does not hear' or 'who does not hear'. Note that for 
the relative, the affirmative/negative distinction seems to be based on length according to 
Reinisch's transcription, though the Ethiopian spelling, also given by Reinisch, rather suggests 
affirmative a vs. negative a^(4.1.2.) . Negative relative forms are optionally followed in 
Xamir by a -m, thus also imzaum for \vho does not hear'. Such a -m may also be found after 
negated predicative adjectives: habtam+Zm ayekoJi 'rich+m I-am-not'. A palatal element for 
negation is further found in Awngi, indefinite past deia 'he has studied', deiaya 'he has not 
studied', and imperative dei 'study!', dZae 'don't study!'. This may come from a weakening 
of -la -* -ya. 

D. -tZ- (a cognate with Sidamo) , for the definite aspect and most subordinate forms in 
Awngi: deiaya. ne studies', deidtZya 'he does not study', deidta 'so that he may study', 
deiatZta 'so that he may not study . One finds an element t[a) in the second person negative 
imperative of Xamir and Quara, Xamir gab 'talk!', gdbtd 'don't talk!', Quara Mail 'hear:', 
maita 'don't hear.". 

4. 2. 3. 5. DEVERBATIVE DERIVATION 
4. 2. 3. 5.1. Verbs 

Suffixes added directly to the stem, preceding all the other suffixes, derive verbs ^ out of 
verbs. The passive is formed by means of a suffix -i- or -it- in Bilin and Quara, -i- in 
Xamir, -t- or -i- in Xamta, -i- in Kemant (CR) , -it- in Awngi. A reflexive in -t- is found in 

Bilin (R) , Xamir, Xamta, Quara and Kemant (CR) , but there is a great deal of overlapping 

between passive and reflexive in these languages. The causative is marked by -lZ)i-/-d- in 
Bilin, -i- in Xamta and Xamir (PB Lasta -z-), -i-/-z- in Quara and Kemant (CR, Falasha also 
z according to PB) , and -c- in Awngi. Note that the causative -marker is the same in the re- 
spective languages as the first consonant of the verb 'do', Bilin (R) ei, Xamir iab, Quara- 
Kemant idb, Awngi cm- . 5 4 There is a reciprocal form marked by -its q- (passive + c) in Bilin 
(q v alditor^- 'see each other'), reduplication + i (passive) in Xamir ( eqan - 'love', eqaneqan+i- 
'love each other'), reduplication + i (passive) in Quara, and a mere r] in Awngi (cf. fn. 56). 

In the latter, it may also express gradual action, e.g. dZg+ir)- 'to approach each other' 
(reciprocal) or 'to approach slowly (gradual). There is also a causative of reciprocal also 
used as an adjutative ('help do'), -Zi?n - (Palmer) or -ZoZi- (R) in Bilin, 55 reciprocal + i 

in Xamir ( eqaneqaniei 'cause mutual love/friendship'), -qc- in Awngi. Finally, one finds a 

frequentative form through the reduplication of the last radical + q (Bilin q" aldldQ- from 


5 3 In fact, this is corroborated by the appearance of a -k- in Sg.lc . —qZdiZka 'so that I may 
not sanctify'. 

5 ‘'Only Xamta {iaw) seems to be exceptional, but the data are unreliable. 

55 Note the relative position of the causative marker, -a-q- vs. -p-A-. 
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(y at- 'see'), having also a passive q" aldlvrjvAt- and a causative q u afafop-ta - ; Kemant (CR) 
with reduplication only, fea£ 'break 1 , kdlkdl 'break several objects against each other 1 , rarely 
in Xamir: day 'touch', dayday 'seize' (an intensive?). 


We have already seen that the derivatives may be combined, as in the reciprocal, causative of 
reciprocal, etc. Occasionally one may find other combinations, such as passive of causative, 
Xamir bln.- 'be hot', causative blu- 'heat', passive of causative blnl+A 'be heated up'. The 
most important phenomenon in this respect is the recursion of the causative. Several levels 
of causation may be marked on the verb. For Awngi, from zany" a. 'he returned' (intransitive), 
one may form a simple causative zun.c.ziy'' a 'he returned (transitive) , gave back ' , a double 
causative zu/iaccay’' a. 'he sent back', and even, though rarely, zu/ivc.cdc.cliy'' a 'he made (someone) 
send back'. Bilin (R) also has a double causative in -aIa- / - did- , Xamir -AZA- . Often, the 
double causative form is the only causative attested (there being no simple causative) , but 
the meaning is simple causation. Some examples of verbal derivation: Xamir kl+t- 'die' 
(passive reflexive), kdw-/kuw- 'kill', ku.+A- 'make kill' (causative), ku.+t- 'kill oneself' 
(active reflexive), ku+A- 'be killed'; Awngi td&tuna 'they hit', taA+'dAt+und 'they were hit/ 
beaten' (passive), taA+ jcc+una 'they made (somebody) hit' (double causative form with single 
causative meaning), taA+VQ+una 'they hit each other' (reciprocal), taA+'dQ+c+una 'they made 
(people) hit each other' or 'they helped hit'; Quara xdt- see', xdt+A- 'be seen', xdt+A- 
'show' (causative), xal[a)xal+A- ' see each other ' . 


Let us make here a note on denominative verbal derivation, using endings overlapping with the 
above. Bilin (R) has an intransitive-essive ending -A-, and a transitive -d- t e.g. alxb 'spy' 
(noun), atlb+K- 'be a spy', allb+d- 'spy out'; Xamir^intransitive -t- , transitive --4-, passive 
-A- , e.g. mqud 'dirt', mqu+t- 'dirty oneself', mqu+A- 'to dirty', mqu+A- 'be dirtied'; 
Quara intransitive -t- , transitive -i'-, passive -A- , e.g. kin 'custom', kln+t- 'learn, get 
used/ accustomed to', kln+A- 'teach', kln+A- 'be taught'; Awngi intransitive-essive -t- , tran- 
sitive -A-, e.g. laydn 'wound' (noun), lay&n+t- 'be wounded', tayzn+A- 'to wound'. 


4. 2. 3. 5. 2. Nominals 

The infinitive has the ending -na in Bilin, Xamir and Kemant, -na/pa in Quara, and -p in 
Awngi. The active participle endings are -ant- (Bilin), -dta (Xamir), -dnta (Kemant, Quara), 
-ant- (Awngi). The -t- may be missing in Bilin (-an-) and Awngi (-an-). Awngi has traces of 
a passive participle in -tl, e.g. baiap'to open', bDAantl 'the opening one' and bz>Atl 'open' 
(adj.). Awngi also has an instrumental -locative noun in -cx., e.g. bdAcl 'opening instrument, 
key' or 'place, location of opening'. The infinitive also serves as a verbal noun, though 
there are several other deverbative nominal formations (in -a, -l, -ana) . Let us mention here 
only an infixal one, Xamir -eC -* 1C, e.g. cfciep- 'get used to', -dlAla 'custom'. 56 

4. 2. 3. 6. SPECIAL VERBS 

Particular attention should be given to the verb 'say', n- in Awngi and y- elsewhere. It 
appears also in expressive composite verbs where the first member may be an interjection, 
an onomatopeic word with no independent occurrence, or a word derived from an otherwise 
attested root, e.g. Bilin (R) wa c y- 'yell', dlbb y- 'fall', Xamir dlA y- , Quara dd& y- , 

Awngi d&AA y- 'be happy', etc. (Plazikowsky-Brauner 1957:12-3). 

The same verb plays an important role in another domain of the grammar. It is the only verb 
that may be used with direct discourse. Other verbs of enunciation have to be connected with 
the quoted discourse by a converb form of y-/n -: Xamir wan . 1 an.nl ku.dntln.nau. yld piyqlc. ('what 
you-being you-are-fighting-Masc.Rel. she-saying she-asked') 'She asked: "Why are you fighting?"', 


56 This may be a trace of the gradual/reciprocal ending -p-, otherwise unattested in Xamir, cf. 
Awngi d&A- 'study', dn 4p- 'get used to'. 
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Awngi damay nama gall-fa. ('why he-saying he asked') 'He asked: "Why?'". Pseudo-direct 
discourse may be used figuratively, Awngi ojH qultdla nama gujf a. ('grain I-won't-be-thin 
he-saying he-refused') 'the grain would not become thin (ground)'. 

copulas ('is') and existential-locative verbs ('there is') in Bilin were the subject of an 
article by Palmer (1965). Bilin has an intricate suppletive system for the copula, the loca- 
tive verb and 'have'. The most interesting phenomenon here is the reversal of aspect, e.g. 
4anafe w , morphologically a nonpast, has the past tense meaning of 'he was' or 'there was', and 
conversely, axdx " , an apparent past tense form, is a present 'who is’. Bilin further has 
an invariable present tense copula gm (negative axla .) . For the past the suppletive root 

is used, and elsewhere ak/'dx. Reinisch (1887:222-3) further indicates the existence of 
a root kun 'be exist' (a cognate of Semitic kwn 'be'), used only in the past tense, mainly by 
oldjnen, and women, — instead of 6an - . The locative verbs is wan- or Aoq - , for 'have' there 
is lak- or kdm-, or an expression 'there is to him', e.g. gvcbo Mgdx" +v£lu ('dog spends-the- 
day~exists+to-him') 'he has a dog'. Xamir may have a zero copula in the present: an mlqa 
'I [am aj shepherd', but a repeated pronoun may be a substitute copula: an mlqa. an, or even 
a neutral Sg.3m. pronoun: an qaAOA Tec ('I tidy he') 'I am tidy'. Zero copula may be used 
with a noun as predicate only. With adjectival predicates, in the absence of a verbal copula 
(e.g. Ten le'jln.+ne habtam uilnu ('this man+this rich was') 'This man was rich'), the subject 
noun has to be repeated: Ten hagla+ne tlgio hagln. ('this town+this big town') ! This town is 
big'. The verb ku. 'be' (cf. Bilin kun), with past tense endings for the present, is used for 
'being in a state/place', with a suppletive past win-: yl zln cLaxna kuc/wlnce 'my sister well 
is/was(Sg^3f .) ' . The "future copula" (-'become'?) is based on the root ay-. 'To have' is 
iaq-: bljlq genzlb iaqun 'much money I-have'. Quara also has an invariable g an for present 
tense copula (neg. dnla) , wan- for locative verb, ay- 'become', and ienbl for the past tense 
copula or locative verb (Inll z>anbltl 'she was there'). 'To have' is le, but note the con- 
struction It ietm wanekun ('eye you-having you- are') 'you have eyes'. For Kemant, Sasse 
1974 contains the following forms: gugla 'I am' (this looks like a subjectal relative, 

4. 2. 3. 3.3. ) , gagay 'he/it is', agay ’he/it is not' and wan- exist'. Conti Rossini further 
gives g an, the invariable present tense copula, ay- 'become', &m- 'stay'. 

There is a negative verb for 'lack' which often serves as the negative counterpart of 'have', 
Bilin-Xamir bl- , Quara-Kemant be-, e.g. Xamir genzlb bank 'money is wanting', or in a negative 
form genzlb btkeA ('money I-do-not-lack') 'I have money 7 . 

In Awngi, the Sg.3m. present tense copula is -T, and zero elsewhere in the present (neg.: 
ga(TT)-); the past tense is based on vll- spend the day' 4 and other forms ^on ( y) ay- 'be(come)'. 
In poetry only, one finds the archaic forms nalana/natdnja/ndtkdna/ndtkdnja 'you are (m.sg./ 
f.sg./m.pl./f.pl.) ' . The locative-existential verb is zofe"-. It also expresses possession, 
the possessor being in the locative case: aql+da ryin z ek" a (man+Loc. house there-is') 'The 
man has a house' (neg.: ?>lta[y) 'there is not'). One can also use the verb cay- 'own': aql 
n+ci c aye ('man house+Acc. he-owns') 'The man has a house'; y ai- is 'to have/take with one- 
self'; cutti- is 'lack' or 'not have'. 

There are no modal auxiliaries in Agaw. 'Can' and 'must' are expressed by main verbs. For 

'can', there is Bilin (R) g <vui+i>- or kahal 'be able', and bl- 'be unable, lack'; Xamir cdt- 

'be able', bl- 'be unable'; Quara-Kemant gaK+Z- 'be able', be- 'be unable'; Awngi kall- 
preceded by an infinitive + dative, yona+fe 1 Qhfjl+tagl wogenvtj+di katata ('woman+and male+ 
just-like to-choose+Dat. cannot') 'And a woman, just like a man, cannot choose'. 

The forms gVa+i/1- are causatives of a root meaning 'strong', 'effort', kahal/ cal/ kail- are 

borrowings from Semitic. For 'must' there is no information available except for Awngi: 
the verb iayc- 'to be necessary' (a causative of {,ay- 'want, look for') is impersonally used 
after a subjunctive. 
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4.3. Syntax 

Syntax is the most neglected domain of Agaw grammar. The following presentation is highly 
tentative. Only what is said about Kemant and Awngi is to be accepted without reservation. 
Many syntactic facts have already been presented under morphology, e.g. the expression of 
sentence -coordination and subordination through verbal morphology (4. 2. 3. 3.), negation 
(4.2.3.4.), restrictions on direct discourse (4. 2. 3. 6.), etc. 

4.3.1. WORD ORDER 

4. 3. 1.1. SIMPLE SENTENCE 

The typical Agaw word order is Subject-Complement-Verb: 57 

* * * A 
Bilin (R) end qyZna win madd+iZ idbb, iaqa.nR 'UncLnZ iaigcLtZ 

Xamir Zuna+zan qZa weddy+ie iabbe, icvicL Ze.be.ze. Hay wZnee 

Awngi mna. y una nZ+w+i dnkantZ+i ?y oie+ita. Qange dZgiayaiZy' 1 a. 

(' (B/A this-Fem.) woman(X+this-Fem.) (B/X: her, A: his/he r+Masc. Gen. +Dat.) lover+ 
(B/X:Acc., A:-Dat.) milk(A:-Acc.+and) honey(A: -Acc.) (B/X she-treating-Fem.Rel. she- 
was, A:she-presented-Predestinative-Durative) ') 

'This woman used to treat her lover to milk and honey' 

Deviations from this word order normally still leave the verb in final position: 

Bilin (R) end eyZn+ZL Icncutd gaman ZnZenux 
Xamir Zen ZejZn+nZ+l Zdrjde abZit ZetenuQ 
Awngi mn aqZ+yula la^eta. m.jkd yZwtuna. 

('this man(X+this)+to seven lion(s) they-came'l 
'Seven lions came to this man' 

This word order reflects the general Ethiopian tendency for a definite- indefinite order of 
nouns, 'the seven lions' would probably be initial. 

Exceptionally, sentences ending in elements other than the verb may be found, fairly fre- 
quently in Reinisch's Bilin material, almost never in Awngi: 

Bilin (R) bdnnd+lu. {{ZA Zk ZnkX, nZ gcunan+iZ ca c dno, anux nau fiaAnaux iZ&Za+Z 
Xamir ZZqqZ q ^Znauk Zek+et ZnkZ, rjZ abZit+et ian, Jifou rj at/ ^Zaqo ie&nd+l 

( 'Abandoning (B+him) who- left people (X+ ACC.) all, he lions+Acc. he-loading, 
he-found they they-left-Masc.Rel. place+in') 

'Having loaded the lions, he found all the people that had abandoned him in the place 
for which they had left' 8 


57 The literal translations below are "composites." Elements that do not occur in all the 
three languages are parenthesized and preceded by the initial letter of the language that 
has them. 

5 8 This illustrates several facts. The last two words are literally 'that-they-left place+in', 
ambiguous as to 'place that they left' or 'place for which they left' (4. 3. 2. 3.). The 
clause 'he loaded the lions' is embedded in a larger clause 'he found [...] all the men 
who had abandoned him ' . 
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Normally, subordinate clauses either precede the main clause: 

Xamir an paytta+t qkuaji blAAu -izteA.il 

Awngi an tea, hAt’dy* guzma btafiu. ylntuya 

('I was-beaten(X+genitive/A:Masc.Rel . ) time Birru he-came') 
'While I was being beaten, Birru came' 


or are embedded into it, cf. fn. 58. For greater clarity, in the following example of 
subjects of the main and subordinate clauses are not identical: 


Bilin (R) 

Xamir 

Awngi 


ena eyZh. mandcLn Ik tnkx. baAno ^ixAn m ca'anana km nZ+tu cabboAux 

ten IcjZA+ne mlndZn. lek InkZ bcOuij (,-OtQa ianana bZ r^l+tlt ledawZ 

mn aqZ muhl+k"aq walla bd.yc.ama {ayoaamd cantx^hi kalamd Ql+y" ZcZ yZguya 


( This man(X+this village(A+Pl. Genitive) people all they- abandoning they-leaving 
(A-Anteriority) to-load he-not-being-able he+alone he-remained') 

'All the village people had left abandoning him, and this man, not being able to 
pack up, remained by himself' 


Quara (H) an tamgtn yckalcku 

('I if-he-does-not-taste I-prefer') 
'I prefer that he wouldn't taste it' 


A considerable number of subordinate clauses following main clauses are found in Reinisch's 
Quara: 59 

Quara tel ydx'Aa daldn+ti x* am. ydnkdAd g" atdto (Genesis 27.25) 

('bring-me my-son prey+from that-I eat my-soul that-bless (Subjunctive) ) ') 

'Bring (it to] me, my son, so that I eat from the prey, and my soul may bless [you] ' 

but I cannot help wondering if this is not due to the fact that the Quara texts available 
are servile translations from the Bible. In Reinisch 1885, 11:15, the following Quara 
compound sentences, apparently conversational expressions, are available: 

Quara y'dd'dAa kaban beka 

('God if-he-helps I-lack') 

'I need God's help' (Subordinate-Main order), but 


59 A1so in Bilin by Halevy and its Falasha translation: 

Bilin ycyu+lum ytganna lixi+Zl WUla 

Falasha an deal yeoy ytganna ka+lt tnktet 

( ’ (F : I and) I-said (+B: to-them) my-mother home+at is-not') 
'And I told them:' "My mother is not at home"'. 

I suspect that this translation was obtained piecemeal, phrase after phrase. 
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yddaAa andid weM jividba nehdgvz anan 

('God from-us what wants-Rel. in-his-law if-we-go') 

'What God wants from us is to follow his law' 

This last sentence may be what has been called a "cataphoric" sentence (as its English 
gloss), with a special word-order arrangement. 

Awngi has rare examples of subordinate clauses in final position, where the verb is a con- 
verb and the clause expresses the manner of the action of the main verb: dnzepuna amp'dlo 
dado zirmlkamd ('they-walked one-Acc. way-Acc. taking(pl.3.converb) ') 'They walked together ' . 

4. 3. 1.3. ORDER OF QUALIFIERS 

In Bilin, adjectives follow the noun, (R) gdAuwa bdkaA ('man big-Masc. ') 'big man', but for 
emphasis they may precede: c dwad quAd 'stupid boy'. For genitival nouns and relative 
clauses, the word order depends on the presence or absence of the genitival agreement element 
-x" I-kLI-w (masc./fem./pl. , 4. 2. 1.2. 2. 2. , 4. 2. 3. 3. 3.) . v If they are present, qualifiers 
follow the qualified; otherwise they precede: (R) $Adz addnxi 'horse owner' vs. adaAa fiaAdz+ux 
'the owner of of horse' for the genitive, and as for the relative: ja c agnd c aqua+l ldbddAuyu+ 
nd ('we-do-not-drink-Rel:a water+to you-brought+us') preposed, equivalent to c aqua, ja- 
c agnauyu+l IdbddAuyu+nd ('water we-do-not-drink-Masc.Rel.+to you-brought+us') 'You brought 
us to ~ water that we do not drink'. Palmer says that preposed, non-agreeing genitives and 
relatives are more frequent. Reinisch also gives examples of agreeing genitives preceding 
the headnoun: bdggu. ^ajdyZux bdAdqiduyu+d ba c ai ('lamb Easter+Masc.Gen. is-slaughtered- 
Masc.Rel.+in holiday') 'in'the holiday in which the Easter lamb i§ killed'. In Xamir, adjec- 
tives and genitives always precede: han land 'stupid woman', bdfiAu+te lyin 'Birru's house' 
(non-agreeing genitive), bdAHR+tu z in 'Birru's brother' (agreeing^genitive) ; relative 
clauses may be found before or after the headnoun : Ten kilt deddl qu.aidau.k gdiku+n ('child 
there you-see-Masc.Rel. man this ') ' this man whom you see there ' (preceding) vs. xuAR kilt qaui deqandji 
iMind/LZ+zdn ('child you(sg.) once you- lovedwas-Fem.Rel.+thisFem. ') 'this girl whom once you used to 
love'. InQuara, one finds the adjective preceding: yvdugdAga 'short time'. The example ydA&eAwa is 
you(sg.) once you-loved was-Fem.Rel.+thisF'em. ') 'this girl whom once you used to love'. In 
Quara, one finds the adjective preceding: ifdtu Q'dAga 'short time'. The example yaA luma is 
translated by Reinisch (1885, 11.14, 128) as 'He is a good man' (lit.: 'man good-Masc. ') , but 
most probably it is 'The man is good', cf. Reinisch’s quotation from Flad (-ibid.) i, hemayeA 
for 'good man' (Adj.-Noun). For the genitive: -dAAael xuA 'Israel's sons', &dnbcut+ 2 z adaAa 
'the Sabbath's Master', always preceding, and for a preceding relative: imnya A'dbnl ddya 
( 'you-are-Rel. place highland') 'The place you live in is highland', in Falasha of Dembia 
(H) kuid tzay y-uvueA wante.AAd ('to-you I-gave-Masc.Rel . tool-Acc. return!') 'Return the tool 
I gave you!', but there is one example of relative clause following (H) : an yzdeAte imaAId 
myane.4 amel.zke.lzu ('I God-Acc. in-heaven who-is-Acc. I-worship') 'I worship God who lives 
in heaven'. In Kemant the order is always Qualifier-Qualified, for adjective xdyay gonwa 
'big-Masc. man', relative xaind y x w 7>Aa ( 'we-see/saw-Masc.Rel. child') 'the boy we see/saw'. 

In Awngi, all qualifiers precede the qualified, cdnkut pm 'nice house', aqZ+u) qm[i) 

'the man's house', aqd gdbdtdy v Qdn ('man he-built-Masc.Rel. house') 'the house that the man 
built ' . 

Demonstratives always precede, but in Xamir they are repeated at the end of the noun phrase: 
den dund-zan 'this woman+thisFem. ' . Between the two demonstratives fairly long expressions 
(including relative clauses) may appear. When the noun ^phrase is in contrast with another 
one, only the final demonstrative is used: aydA+en daxnd, And 6uAd ( 'father+this well, mother 
ill') 'The father is well, it is the mother who is ill'. 

4.3.2. AGREEMENT 

4. 3. 2.1. GENDER AND NUMBER AGREEMENT 

Subjects inpose agreement in number, gender and person on verbs. Sometimes only the verb, 
or other agreeing elements, show gender, Xamir y+cuiat xayo ajiad ('my+bed large-Masc. bed') 
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'My bed is large', vs. y+amt+zdn etZn q-ca ( 'my+bed+thisFem. small she') 'This bed of mine 
is small ' , where oJicLt 'bed ' does not change , and only feminine agreement expresses diminu- 
tiveness. Cf. also Awngi nf deAe 'he studies', u-i deAte 'she studies', where the Sg.3. pro- 
noun qI is not gender-marked itself. Adjectives agree in gender and number with nouns 
(4. 2. 1.3.). Genitival nouns agree with their headnouns (possessed) in number and gender in 
Awngi, used alternatively with a non-agreeing construction in Bilin, Xamir and Kemant 
(4. 2. 1.2. 2. ) . Relative verbs agree in number and gender with their headnouns, alternating 
with a non-agreeing construction in Bilin, and always in the other languages (4. 2. 3. 3. 3.) . 
Genitival and relative constructions have a great deal in common, they have the same agree- 
ment-marking morphemes. 

4. 3. 2. 2. CASE IN QUALIFIER-QUALIFIED CONSTRUCTIONS 

In Awngi, all qualifiers agree with the headnoun also for case: cmkut+da qan+da ('nice+Loc. 
house+Loc.') 'in the nice house', aqZ+w+da rjhn+da ( 'man+Masc.Gen.+Loc. house+Loc.') 'in the 
man's house', aqZ g-dbiZ+ey” +da Q?n+da ('man he-built+Masc.Rel.+Loc. house+Loc.') 'in the 
house that the man built'. Here is an extreme example showing how a qualifier may accumulate 
case-markers by agreement when it appears in a multiple qualifying construction: g 'ud+a+m 
i>k"+da y una+ui+ik" +da c.mkut+'dk'' +da Q^n+vk” +da mdel+ha+da abjel+ka+da ( 'good+Fem.+Masc.Gen.+ 
Pl.Gen.+Loc. woman+Masc.Gen.+Pl.Gen.+Loc. nice+Pl.Gen.+Loc. house+Pl.Gen.+Loc. large+Pl.+ 

Loc. doorway +Pl.+Loc. ') 'In the large doorways of the nice house of the good woman', where 
the locative, which refers to the whole noun phrase, appears after each word in a final 
position; the plural genitive, referring to the 'doorways of', is found in each word within 
the higher genitival phrase, preceding the locative endings; and the masculine genitive, 
referring to 'house of...', is assigned to each word of the lower genitival phrase. Further- 
more, this example shows the agreement between adjective and noun: gud+a yuna 'good+Fem. 
woman', cdnkut rjSn 'nice+0=Masc. house' and mdet+ka ab'jet+ka 'large+Plural doorway+Plural ' 
(singular: wodel a.b'jZH 'large doorway', cf. 4. 1.4. 3.). 

Elsewhere there seems to be no such case-agreement. Palmer does mention (1958:390, 1959: 
158-9, 1966:203) that postposed genitives and relative verbs agree in number, gender and 
case with their headnouns in Bilin, without giving full examples. From Reinischs data it 
appears that rather^ than agreeing, such postposed qualifiers actually carry the only case- 
marker, as in tAPldad adanZuyu+d ('order lor d-Masc. Gen. +Dative /Locative ') 'by the order of 
the Lord', c aqud ja c cgnauyu+l ('water we-do-not-drink-Masc.Gen.+to') 'to water that we do^ 
not drinlj' (also expressible by ja c agna c aqua+l ('we-do-not-drink-Rel. water+to')), g-Oiuwa 
an aA^agaux+iZ ('man I I-do-not-know+Masc.Rel.+Accusative') '...a man that I don't know' 
(object).” Reinisch also gives an example of preposed agreeing relative verb that carries 
the only case-marker: fidjlya+A baAaqdnduyu+d uwdn ( 'Easter-lamb+Acc. we-slaughter-Masc.Gen.+ 
Dative /Locative time') 'At the time when we kill the Easter lamb'. On the other hand, quite 
rarely, one also finds instances of double case-marking: gtAuuia+i kuwaux+il ('man+Acc. he- 
killed-Masc.Rel.+Acc. ') '...the man he killed' (object) y+oyZna nZ+l ga.n'jAa kxAauyu+l ZA^e+U. 
tuna, ('my+wife it+in she-sleeping she-spent-the-night+Masc7Rel.+to house+to to-enter') 'To 
enter the house in which my wife slept through the night'. On the whole, the situation in 
Bilin is unclear. In Xamir, the case-marker seems to be added only once, to the very end of 
the noun phrase, whether the headnoun is final: fe+It+n ewaA quftl+et ( 'your+father+this he- 
gave-Masc.Rel. thaler+Acp. ') '...the thaler that your father gave' (object), or the relative 
verbs is: gtluuia an aAqZyo+t ('man I I-do-not-know-Masc.Rel.+Acc. ') '...the man I do not 
know' (object)'. In Kemant, the case-marker is either attached to the headnoun : xdyay 
g-dWa+A ('big-Masc. man+Acc.'), xalay raq+34 ('i-see-Masc.Rel. house+Acc . ' ) , or to the agree- 
ing qualifier: xdyay +% gdWa, xatay+ rap for the object case (-ai) of 'the big man' and 
'the house that I saw' respectively. In Falasha (H) , the final headnoun carries the case: 
ayoy yedene+i mantena ('other God+Acc. do-not-believe-Pl. ') 'Do not believe in another god." 
kuAl lea y ylAue+i wantenll ('to-you I-gave-Masc.Rel. tool+Acc. return') 'Return the tool that 
I gave you' , but there is one instance of double case-marking with the relative clause follow 
ing the headnoun: an yedene+t> iemaiLL wayun+eA amelekeku ('I God+Acc. in-heaven who-is+ 

Acc. I -worship') 'I worship God who lives in heaven'. 
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4. 3. 2. 3. THE FUNCTION OF THE HEADNOUN IN THE RELATIVE CLAUSE 

The above section refers to the case expressing the function of the noun phrase containing a 
qualifier, in the matrix clause. The case-function of the headnoun within the relative 
clause, except for the distinction between subjectal and complemental relative (4. 2. 3. 3. 3.) , 
is not indicated at all in Awngi, i.e. 'to/from/with/for/in which', etc. are not distinguished: 
de.iaw me.ca.6 'the book (that) I study', d&iaw ijdn 'the house (in) which I study', kcuiaw qw 
'the house (from or to) which I am going', etc. Only 'whose' is expressed by a pronoun in 
the relative clause: nZw+&a qm+o kantaw aqZ ('his+Acc. house+Acc. I-see-Masc.Rel. man') 'the 
man whose house I see'. In Bilin, the examples (R) are contradictory: no case-marking in the 
relative in makividdnduyu+d makaAZ & ana ('you-measure-Masc.Rel.+Genitive measure like') 
'according the the measure (wjth) which you measure', but such a case is marked by a pronoun 
with a case-ending in addam nZ+dZ gd.bign.aux ('man he+with you-did-not-talk+Masc.Rel. ') 'a 
man with whom you never talked'. What makes the establishment of the situation on the basis 
of texts difficult is that most actual occurrences of relative constructions are either 
subjectal or objectal ('the man whom/that I saw' type) where the object case is never marked. 


4.3.3. EMPHASIS 


Information on this is available for Kemant and Awngi only. In Kemant, cleft -constructions 
are used, with the emphasized element in initial position, followed by a copula: nvrj gagay 
xaZdy ('house is I-see/saw+Masc.Rel. ') 'It is the house that I see/saw '. In Awngi, there 
are three equivalent ways of emphasizing a word: (a) a particle -v is attached to the element 
emphasized: an Qma.+da deAz+y ('I house-Fem.+Loc. I-study+Emph') I do study in the small 
house'. If the emphasized element is other than the verb, the latter will assume the 
relative shape, though maintaining its final position: an Qmdda+y dzAdw ('I house - Fern. -Loc.+ 
Emph I-study-Masc.Rel. ') 'It is in the small house that I study'. 0 In addition to this, 
there are two types of cleft-constructions where the emphasized element is in the final 
position, preceded by a relative verb having the referential article -fed. The two types 
are: (b) one where the relative verb has a masculine ending and the emphasized element carries 
its case-marker: an dzia+w+ka. Qm+d^da ('I I-study+Masc.Rel.+Art. house+Fem.+Loc. ') and 
(c) one where the relative verb agrees with the emphasized element which carries no case- 
marker: an deAd+t+ka Qm+a ('I I-study+Fem.Rel.+Art. house+Fem. ') 'it is (in) the small house 
that I study'. The three forms of emphasis are equivalent except for the fact that the verb 
cannot be emphasized through a cleft-construction. 


4.3.4. QUESTION 

4. 3. 4.1. SENTENCE-QUESTION 

This is a question eliciting an answer 'yes' or 'no'. It is marked everywhere by a particle 
-ma attached to the scope of the question. In a neutral question, it is attached to the 
predicate: Kemant wa4H3y v +md 'Did they hear?', Xamir kilt xamfid+t gab aAgaauk+md ('you 
Xamir+Gen. tongue you-know+Q') 'Do you know Xamir?', Bilin (R) duuiJAa+wa+nd ( 'he-will-say+ 
Q+us') 'Will he tell us?' 61 Awngi katy^a+md 'Did she go?'. If an element is specially 


60 The use of the relative form for the verb, subjectal with an emphasized subject and com- 
plemental with an emphasized complement, and the probable etymology of the emphatic 
particle -y, from ay 'be', suggest that this is a broken down cleft-construction. 

61 Note that^ma precedes the object suffix. Also in Kemant, it precedes the auxiliary in 
dnth xalyay aniotZ kagly" +W3+Mindy ( 'you- washed- Masc.Rel. sheet dried+Q+is ) Is the sheet 
you have washed dry?' (Sasse, 1974). 
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questioned (interrogative emphasis), it will receive the - ma : i&nlt+ma aj. Ui ('here+Q I- 
shall-be') 'Is it here that I shall stay?'. In such cases, Awngi has the verb appear in the 
relative form (cf. 4.3.3. and fn. 60): aifyd+md katy“Z ( 'yesterday+Q she - went +Mas c. Rel. ') 'is 
it yesterday that she went?'. Optionally, in Kemant and Xamir (and possible elsewhere) 
the verb of a sentence-question may assume the relative shape: Kemant uxu>yaA.+ma. ('you-hear- 
SubjectalRelative+Q') , an alternative to MUyvk * +am ( 'you-hear+Q ' ) 'Do you hear?'. 


In Bilin (R) , -nZ (see 4. 3. 4. 2.) may also appear as a question particle: jdn qualdux+nZ 
('elephant you-saw+Q') 'Did you see an elephant?', also in Xamir (mainly after a past tense): 
ZtnZl wZndu+nZ ('here you-were+Q') hVere you here?'. In some cases, both -ma and -nZ appear, 
Bilin (R) oyZna+dZ gZAuwa+dZ idna+ma. aydZnax+nZ^ ( 'woman+and man+and like+ma you-are+nX') 

'Do you live like man and wife?', Xamir XenX£+ma u)Zndu+nZ ('here+ma you-were+nX.1) 'Were you 
here?'. In other cases. Xamir has -ma and -a (see 4. 3. 4. 2.): gZnzib+ma z ayZcLn+a. ('money+ 
ma you-have-Subj .Rel.+a) 'Do you have money?'. 


4. 3. 4. 2. PRONOMINAL QUESTIONS 

These contain an interrogative pronoun, like aw 'who', or (a)uH-case-ending for other expres- 
sions. In Xamir and Falasha, this may be sufficient: Xamir wuAa kilt gdbhu ('what you said') 
'What did you say?', Falasha (H) aw Zntnoy 'who came?'. Yet most often in these two and 
always elsewhere, there is a further particle: -a (I) after the verb in Bilin (R) , -a in 
sentence -final position ^apparently independently of whether the last word is a verb or not) 
in Xamir: Xe.n Zn^Vi+m. aa+tRy+a. ('this children+this who+Pl.+a') 'Who are these children?', 
kilt aul gd ayZtZn.+d ('you where you-will-settle+a') 'Where you will settle?'. Kemant has 
final -nX, kZ+iinf aw+nZ ('your+name who-nX') 'What is your name'. For Quara: aw+nZ 
ydgdna ('who-aX my-mother') 'Who is my mother?', Falasha (H) kZ+abba aut+nZ ('your+father 
who+aX') 'Who is your father?', wajctezX+aX ca^Xay ('why+aX you-write') 'Why do you write?'. 
In Awngi, the verb is always in a relative form (4.3.3.) and a particle -Z/-y is further 
used,— attached to either the verb or to the interrogative pronoun for neutral expression: 
wont katy" +Z = wtinZ+y kat'dy* 'When did she go?' (wont 'when'), or to another element being 
emphasized, e.g. wont mbttzta+y feaXay” ('when she-hurrying+t/ she -went -Masc. Rel. ') 'When did 
she go hurrying? ' (the question not being 'when did she go? ' , but 'when was her going per- 
formed in a hurry?'). If the -y is after the subject, the verb is a subjectal relative: 
wont yuna+y katut ('when woman+ she-went-Subj .Rel. ') 'When did the woman go?'. 

Interrogative pronouns seem to appear either in a sentence- initial position, or preceding 
the verb /predicate. 


4.3.5. PARTICLES 

I am listing here elements of various functions, sharing the property of being suffixal and 
constituting an element outside of inflection proper, definiteness of noun phrases can be 
clearly expressed for the object only in Bilin and Kemant, the accusative case being reserved 
for definite objects (4. 2. 1.2.1.). Sometimes word order expresses difiniteness (second 
set of examples in 4. 3. 1.1.). Otherwise, only Awngi has a referential article -ka, used 
only in the strict sense of 'the afore-mentioned'. If needed, demonstratives may be used for 
definiteness. 6 3 Bilin has an indefinite article la (Palmer 1966:113) cf. fn. 41. 


6 2 In his literal translation, Halevy rendered this by a copula. Also Sasse considers it 
a sort of "question copula." 

6 3 Plazikowsky-Brauner (1958:135) signals the "rarely used" articles masc. -d, fern, -n for 
Lasta, e.g. zinnia 'child', t^eAzd 'boy', CjJeAen 'girl'. I suspect here confusion with the 
demonstratives (4. 2. 2. 2.), -n as close demonstrative and -d as remote. Possibly, when the 
investigation was made, there happened to be a girl nearby and a boy farther. 
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In Awngi. in a sentence containing an emphasis, question, or an imperative, an addressing 
particle with no particular function may be attached to any element (one or more) in the 
sentence, -na when talking to a man, and -nja when talking to a woman. Example an deAaw+na 
dnnci mcca^awa+y+na ('I study-Masc . Rel . +na this-Fem. book-Fem. -Acc.+Emph.+na) 64 'it is this 
booklet that I am studying' (further conveying the information that a man is addressed here). 

For conjoining noun phrases, Awngi has -ita. attached to the nonfinal conjunct, elsewhere 
juxtaposition is used. For 'both. . .and. ..' , Bilin has -dl..,-dl after each conjunct' 65 Xamir 
-m...-m or -Lzme. . . -z, Quara or -k" a after the final conjunct only, and Awngi 

-kl...-kl. The adversative particle, for 'but', is put after the first word, or sometimes the 
first phrase, of the sentence. It is -yd or gnjd in Bilin (R) , -z a in Quara and -kJcl in 
Awngi. Awngi also has -la for 'also'. Elsewhere, and also partly in Awngi, the following 
particle is used to render our concept of 'also' elsewhere. A great importance is played in 
these languages by the topicalizing particle „ In a connected text, sentences may begin with 
the element that constitutes the link to the preceding sentences, the element that follows 
from, or has been mentioned in, the preceding context. Such elements are followed by the 
topicalizing particle, translatable sometimes by 'as to', 'as for', sometimes by 'also', 
sometimes no adequate rendering is possible. These particles are Bilin (R) -K or -y za (cf. 

fn. 48 and the text it comments on), Xamir -Iz, Quara -[de.)nZ, Awngi -kx. Example in Awngi: 
klidijneA tdvuna. kx&atj&kama+ka. . .bukuna ( 'let-us-trade they-told-each-other. they-trading+ 
kx. . .they- fled') 'They said to each other "Let us trade!". After they traded,... they fled.'. 

Another element worth mentioning is the particle used for strong affirmation cooccurring with 
a negation of the opposite possibility, in a way the mirror-image of English 'but' in the 
sense of German 'sondem'. This particle follows the affirmative sentence. It is agada pr 

ge. in Quara and -gu in Awngi (= Amharic mjl) . Example in Quara: kdpdijl fc^raq-i+dagaz adayala 
^ixAtudka agada ('stone stone-upon does -not -remain it-is destroyed agada') 'There will remain 
no stone upon stone, but it will be destroyed'. 
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• Volume 1 . Old Sumerian and Old Akkadian Texts in Philadelphia Chiefly from Nippur. 

Part 1. Literary and Lexical Texts and the Earliest Administrative Documents from Nippur. 

By Aage Westenholz. xii-210 pp., 3 plates. $18.50 (hardbound), $ 1 2 (softbound). 

• Volume 2. Babylonian Planetary Omens. Parti. The Venus Tablet of Ammisaduqa. 

By Erica Reiner in collaboration with David Pingree. Approx. 60 pp. $6.75. 

In preparation: 

o Texts from al-Hiba-Lagash. By Robert D. Biggs, 
o Soil and Salinity in Ancient Mesopotamia. By Thorkild Jacobsen. 

Old Sumerian and Old Akkadian Texts in Philadelphia. By Aage Westenholz. 
o Part 2. Late Sargonic Administrative Texts from Nippur: ‘Akkadian Texts, Legal Documents and the Onion Archive. 
o Part 3. Late Sargonic Administrative Texts from Nippur: Ration Lists and Miscellaneous Accounts, 
o Part 4. Presargonic and Sargonic Administrative Texts from Fara and Ur. 

o The Economic Role of the Crown in the Old Babylonian Period. By Norman Yoffee. 



AFRO ASIATIC DIALECTS 


Editors: Wolf Leslau (University of California, Los Angeles): Semitic and Cushitic 

Thomas G. Penchoen (University of California, Los Angeles): Berber 

Advisory Board: Giorgio Buccellati (University of California, Los Angeles): Akkadian 

John Callender (University of California, Los Angeles): Ancient Egyptian 
Russell G. Schuh (University of California, Los Angeles): Chadic 
Stanislav Segert (University of California, Los Angeles): Northwest-Semitic 

Afroasiatic Dialects {AAD) seeks to provide concise descriptions of individual languages which belong to the Afroasiatic 
language family. It is primarily directed toward an audience consisting, on the one hand, of students of one or several Afro- 
asiatic languages, and, on the other, of students of linguistics. In these volumes, both these groups should find succinct 
treatises such as to provide familiarity with the basic structure of the language in question in a comparative perspective. 
Each description will be comprehensive in scope and sufficiently detailed in exemplification. But at the same time the aim 
will be to cut through to the essential and to avoid specialized argumentation. The goal then is neither to publish a corpus of 
exhaustive reference grammars nor to provide a platform for the analytical defense of theoretical questions. In this sense the 
series is properly data-oriented. Though the authors will necessarily be of a variety of theoretical persuasions and each will 
have his own set of preferences for presentation, not the least important goal will be to achieve as high a degree as possible 
of uniformity in structure, and in the conventional signs and terminology used. This being accomplished, the reader should 
have no difficulty in finding points of resemblance and divergence amongst the languages which concern him with regard to 
some point of inquiry. The term ‘dialects’ in the series’ title refers not only to modem spoken vernaculars but to historically 
definable stages of any language of the various branches. Publication of studies of as many such dialects as possible would 
provide, we feel, both an encouragement to comparative work and a sound documentary base on which alone this work may 
fruitfully progress. 


AAD 1 - Berber: TAMAZIGHT OF THE AYT NDHIR by Thomas G. Penchoen. 1973, IV-124 pp., $8.50. 

The Ayt Ndhir dialect which is described belongs to one of the major Berber languages, Tamazight, spoken in the Middle 
Atlas Mountains of central Morocco. The description is based in the main on research undertaken with native speakers of 
the Ayt Ndhir territory surrounding El Hajeb. — While directed to the non-specialist, a number of points in the description 
proper will be of interest to the specialist as well: the presentation of noun and verb morphology points up a number of 
regularities which more often than not have been obscured in previous descriptions. Also, phonological mles are given which 
account for the major share of morphophonemic complexities. The reader will find in the appendices and ‘optional’ sections 
conjugation tables of typical verbs— including detailed observations on the placement of shwa in verbs—, a chart showing the 
main morphological patterns involved in verb derivation, a description of the phonological rules applying in complex 
sequences of morphemes of the verb group, the ‘basic’ vocabulary contained in several well-known lexicostatistic word lists, 
and a chart of the Tifinay alphabet used by the Tuareg. 

AAD 2 - Ancient Egyptian: MIDDLE EGYPTIAN by John Callender. 1975,150 pp., $10. 

This grammar deals with the literary language used in Egypt from ca. 2000 to 1200 B.C. and considered in even later times 
to be the classical written form of Egyptian. The book is directed toward the general linguist as well as the Egyptologist; 
examples are glossed and written in transcription and there is an index of grammatical terms and Egyptian morphemes. A 
comprehensive set of paradigms of both verbal and non-verbal predicate types is included as an appendix, together with an 
appendix on negation and one on the historical origin of certain constructions. — The grammar contains three main parts: 
phonology, morphology, and syntax, of which the last receives most emphasis. The section on phonology sketches the laws 
of sound change to the extent they can be discovered. The section on morphology stresses the paradigmatic character of 
verb tenses and their derivations. A distinction is made between truly paradigmatic tenses and tenses borrowed from Old 
Egyptian for quotations or special effect. Following Polotsky, the “emphatic forms” are treated as nominalizations under 
the rubric “manner nominalizations.” Unlike previous grammars of Egyptian, this grammar discusses syntax according to 
transformational categories. The process of “clefting” interrelates emphatic forms, the “participial statement” and 
constructions with pw+ relatives. The process character of negation is emphasized, and the implications of so considering it 
are developed in a special appendix. A sample text is also included, accompanied by a vocabulary and a translation. 

AAD 3 - Semitic: DAMASCUS ARABIC by Arne Ambros. In preparation. 


All prices are postpaid. Payment must accompany orders from individuals. 
A handling fee of will be charged to libraries if order is not prepaid. 

Institutional and professional discount of 20% through June 30, 1976. 


Order from: UNDENA PUBLICATIONS, P.O.B. 97, Malibu, California 90265, U.S.A 



AFRO ASIA TIC LINGUISTICS 


AAL includes contributions in linguistics within the vast domain of Afroasiatic (Hamito-Semitic) languages. 
Articles of general, theoretical interest using Afroasiatic material, descriptive, historical and comparative 
studies are included. 

Editor: Robert Hetzron (1346 San Rafael, Santa Barbara, Ca. 93109, U.S.A.) 

Advisory Board: A Bloch, J. B. Callender, T. Givon, T. G. Penchoen, S. Segert. 

Volume One 

1. P. Newman and R. G. Schuh, The Hausa Aspect System, 38 pp. 

2. J. L. Malone, The Development of the Anomalous Syriac Verb eSkah ‘To Find’: 

A Case of Convergent Factors in Linguistic Change, 10 pp. 

3. R. Hetzron, Extrinsic Ordering in Classical Arabic, 25 pp. 

4. T. Givon, Verb Complements and Relative Clauses: A Diachronic Case Study in 

Biblical Hebrew, 22 pp. 

5. T. M. Johnstone,. The Modem South Arabian Languages, 29 pp. 

6. B. W. Andrzejewski, Indicator Particles in Somali, 69 pp. 

7. H. Minkoff, Graphemics and Diachrony: Some Evidence from Hebrew Cursive, 16 pp. 

Volume Two 

1 . D. R. Cohen, Subject and Object in Biblical Aramaic: A Functional Approach Based 

on Form-Content Analysis, 23 pp. 

2. C. D. Johnson, Phonological Channels in Chaha, 13 pp. 

R. Hetzron, The t-Converb in Western Gurage (The Role of Analogy in Historical Morphology), 12 pp. 

3. A. Barnea, Reference to Time, Space and Other Types of Quantification in the City 

Dialect of Gaza, 10 pp. 

R. Nir, The Survival of Obsolete Hebrew Words in Idiomatic Expressions, 7 pp. 

4. C. T. Hodge, The Nominal Sentence in Semitic, 1 pp. 

G. Janssens, The Semitic Verbal Tense System, 6 pp. 

5. S. Segert, Verbal Categories of some Northwest Semitic Languages: A Didactical Approach, 12 pp. 

6. J. B. Callender, Afroasiatic Cases and the Formation of Ancient Egyptian Constructions 

with Possessive Suffixes, 18 pp. 

7. J. L. Malone, Systematic vs. Autonomous Phonemics and the Hebrew Grapheme Dagesh, 17 pp. 

8. T. Givtfn, On the Role of Perceptual Clues in Hebrew Relativization, 17 pp. 

9. A. D. Corre, Waw and Digamma, 7 pp. 

Id., A Suprasegmental Feature of Length in Semitic, 6 pp. 


Subscription to one volume of about 200 pp.: $12.50. 

Individual issues available separately. 

Institutional and professional discount of 20% through June 30, 1976. 

Descriptive flyers, with complete list of abstracts and prices for individual issues, are free on request. 
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